pecial Mothers and Daughters Number ww 
PRICE 6” i 


MAY 1915. 











BEECHAMS PILLS 


MY SECRET REMEDY 


WHY NOT Yours ? 
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His parents were afraid 
he — never be reared 








t thanks ellin’s Food he was soon on 
ealt ch I vail. furnishing still another 
instance ot the power ol Mellin’s Food 
as a body builder and creator of vitality. 

Mr. Joun May the father (Balham Hill, S.W.)writes 
“We tried Mellin’s I vd, ind trom the first he took it 
readily We e afrau ew ld nevel bee 

but | | vement wk place, 

x nt n is a fine, he ths v child 

ild 

ance e ag pr t 

ee 
pey 

MELLIN’s I‘ , Lrp.. PECKHAM, S.E 
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REFINED AND STYLISH 
Summer Dress Fabrics and Suitings Small’s “Winsco 
‘ : " ealeien Regd. 


= THE ONE BEST ; 
rn FABRIC. if 


¢ 
“a = 
There are many good fabrics ° ~J 
for children's wear, but only 4 


one BEST—that's Winsco 
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It makes up into the most 


f r shee cst Oy fascinating little frocks ' +f) 
| ba > » . vat : 
| Com _ and blouses. and is de- TTT) 
fumes, Suits, Overcoats, &e. ° made to order. lightful for nighties, ) = f 
Address: EGERTON BU RNE * T L. TD pyjamas, and sleeping x f i a 
} ** 








S. Fa 
ctors, Wellington, Somerset, England, suits. It is easy to sew, easy to 
wash, and retains its beauty 
to the very last 


When trimmed with Winsco *-& 2 
Brodenie E-cossaise (worked ; _ 
with pure silk on the identical 
Winsco fabric) the whole gar 
ment washes and wears evenly, nd 


gives lasting satisfaction 


























a is the Best Remedy ior Patterns for spring i 
< ummer are ist read 
5 ACIDITY of the STOMACH, Th. wo tany har in — 
Z| HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, SS nina Wise 
'2m| GOUT and INDIGESTION. ee ee 
W. SMALL & SON (Dept. V), 
5a uest and most Effective Aperient Winsco Specialists 
H) for Regular Use. 106 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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GHEESE 








4 
LACT 


0G: 


is a cheese of active good. 
















Not only is it a most delicate 
and appetising food, creamy 
and delicious to the palate, but 
owing to its lactic cultures it 
wars on the poisons other foods 
necessarily create, and so keeps 


the system in perfect condition. 
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; £1000 for Six 


Happy emmsane 


£2645 for being happy! 
£1000 for ten happy little Kodak snap-shots ! 


SK 


.ousand prizes for the happiest men, women, and children 


1e thousé 
Yj Five hundred prizes reserved for Beginners who have never taken 
photographs fore ! 
is the n Competition ever announced. All you h 
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tating 


othe 
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Thousands of letter 


the headquarters ot 
Harlene Hair |rill’ 


Campaign, lett 
telling tales of wor ) 
terribk and heart 
rending that if Mh 
Kkdwards wert not 
onvinced — that he 
held a real cure hie 
could not bear to 
read them 


THE DEADLY SIGNS. 
Like all 


othe 


h and 
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sullermeg 
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Nae 


its results 


re 


difticulty 
out Consumption has awakened the nation 
ome 


delivered 
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IS YOUR HAIR CONSUMPTIVE) 


Consumption of the Hair is more Prevalent than is 
Consumption of the Lungs, but it can be Cured. 


ot stamp 


what may— whatever 
great the sacrifice 
eradicated 
se more disastrous and 
pread in its) growth 
au Like the disease 


Consumption of 
Practically 
trom tts devas 


daily at 


disease Nature re 
itedly Wa}’l | 
ildret that ( 
mption of thie a 
Hair is faste ‘ ' ‘a , 
dly { n Int " 
Per piration tort the hair, and owin to 
hai id scalp b lightly run down it 
into the tol es'trom which the hair-root 
t it oot ble it starts to clo ind 
rment etti listre around the cell 
(Queez the ‘ ce out of the hair-root 
Next l 1 qu rititye no seurt and dandrutt 
| l to ppeal ( tin parts le ct up 
itation of the nd spread the disease 
m follicle to fe Ihis is Nature first 
init 
1} thie rly to sicken— lose it 
t na, and the haw begin to spht at. the 
And alt! Nature has given cor 
ous warning the disease often spreads to 
e next st betore ctim is aware ot it 
\fter t} t ‘ CLINe ( Is pore iding 
d before the t vmptom has had time 
ppear) the ri to tall out in quantith 
ry time the uched with brusl Ol 
mb, or even the | Ne baldne bev 
t in hardly oOliceable at tirst but con 
tly pread t n the end not ever 
le hair is | 


is indeed 


ot the 


It 
tion 


terrible to suffer from Consury 
Hair, in either of its last Stag 
The charms and power of the sufferer vanis 
Years are And bot 


nad employers look askanee and tt 


added to their real age, 
admirers a 


give the pass-by 
Even if you have neglected your hair t 
this awful disease has worked its total devast 
tion 
THE NEVER-FAILING CURE 
will commence its work of regeneration. 0s 


by one the symptoms 


finally the 


of the disease y 
cause itself. “Har 
lene Hair Drill 
snown over the wh 
world Millions a 
able to testify 


its wonder 


disappear, and 


- working 

powers 

that you ma 
the truth 

powertul claims 
Harlene H 
Mr. Edwards 

has kindly offered t 


SO 


prove 


th 


end a sample Outht 


ulficrent for 
week’s treatment 
the hair The Out 


fit contains 


1. A bottle of Edwards’ ” Har 
lene ''—the world-famous 
food-tonic for the hair 

—_—__— sufficient for a weeks 
Hair Drill.” 

A large packet of the refreshing © Cremex" Shampoo Powder 
for cleansing the scalp, dissolving the scurf, and giving new 
lustre and beauty to the hair 

3. A copy of ‘‘Harlene Hair Drill ’ Manual, containing full secret 
rules of the 2-minute daily hair-drill which make the hair 
perfect in colour and luxuriant in growth. 


i) 


Phere free Outfit for you. Just sign al 
send the coupor together with 3 stamps 
pay expense of postage to any part of the 
world) and the Outtit will be delivered to 5 
door tree of all charge, by return 

Your chemist sells «« Harlene ”’ in 1s., 25. 6¢ 
and 4s. 6d. bottles Cremex’’ in 1s, boxes 
containing 7 powders, or at 2d. each; or they 


t tree tron Edwards Harlen¢ 


Holborn, London, W.C, 


can bn had ig 


Co roy H 








FREE OUTFIT COUPON. 
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Why does a Hall’s 
Distempered room never 
smell stale or musty ? 


Because the Hall’s Distemper wall surface, 
soft and velvety though it appears to the eye, 
is hard and cement-like ; therefore, unlike 
wallpaper, it neither absorbs dust nor the 
atmospheric moisture that binds it in, nor 
odours of cooking, etc. 


Wallpaper is also super-imposed on wall- 
paper, covering up germs and impurities 
with a paste which decomposes, 


Hall’s Distemper 


with its powerful disinfecting and germ-destroy- 
ing properties, goes directly on the wall. 


These simple facts account for the fresh, 
clean atmosphere characteristic of rooms 
decorated with Hall's Distemper. 


Let us send you our Booklet, “How TO 

pac RATE Your Hon r It tells all ab 

per and all at bout — de 

We end with it sam 1 
inw iii Distemper is mide “~ r 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED, HULL, 
~/ London Office— 199" Borough High Street, S.E. 
Liverpool 65, Mount Pleasant. Glasgow —113, Bath 8t. Reading—6, Gun Bt, 


























| HAVE PITY! 
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The Jovial Jest 
He’s in no fright, 

He works with zest 
Helped by Fluxite. 


For both 
ne 


i ‘ ‘ “ = : 
is the Paste that Ss. 3d. per pair, } j 
free ‘ ext t 


( ! , 
PLIFIES SOLDERING Anderson & Whitelaw, Ltd., 
. 2 Broad Street Corner, 4 
ANYON - BIRMINGHAM 
C., in Chey Vey and 2/e tins, a 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET joc 
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and the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 
TO USERS OF TATCHO, MR. iif: 









| **in Tatcho | have 
GEO. R. SIMS’ HAIR-GROWER, Wf, discovered a pre- 
Uy Paration capable 


of working mar- 
veils,” said Mr 
( 


xe0. R, Sims to the 


™ Tatcho “Hair- 
Health” Brush 


The Triumph of Scientific Achievement 


The er ot a valuable new stvle Tateho Hair- 
Health ] ir net to maduce ito t 
| I it ike 
fa putation Mir. ¢ 
Ix is | 
I | e ole tl l 
t f Tatcho ule i 
t | his Tatch t ind 
il In its Wonde 
i t t nad place 
known, the | ll 
iv 1 t ilet table 
i d ting ahappyt 
f | the use of Ta 
| i vill | p ent ! 
i itl i I 
ple condition 
I t t eC] tl 
lv ft personal u 
2 That 1 (Or some mem ber of fa l 
i i tla 
l n The se | 







, P yla astbon 
“1 guarantee that this preparation is made ac- 
cording to the formula recommended by me. 


THE TRUE HAIR-GRO 


I i \ ill t t i 
t t pt 1 t i i 
it dy irt i 
. tha nal it t t it ! _ ‘ 
af Sores Seaur As = HOW TO GET YOUR BRUSH FREE, 
to 1 | { {. Sims, vou 1 seme 1 th Tat 
day lhe d uid tor ( ( t, Ta 
' reat, and immediate ( Ww. 
ition el i i ! 


Hart , FREE BRUSH COUPON. 


( FHIS COUPON entitles the er who desires t 
vi ‘ ! ! | el tl 


Gy ( e Pate i lea Br FREE 





a sani a be Sut dons 
Her Adebirv 


\ 
. oe 
a 1 uf 
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Tatcho is sold by Chemists and Stores, i-, 2 9, and 46, the two latter being double strength. y 


THE BRUSH WHAT IT IS. 

















# The Two Greatest Aids to ate) 
FREE Health and Hair-Wealth—Tatcho 
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‘KOH-I-NOOR’ 
Pocket Propelling Pencils 


mine 


This pet ncil. 


Other styles, for writers who always like a sharp point 

their pencil, have a pencil sharpener at the end. 

Others, again, have neither refills nor sharpener, and 
consequently cost less. Each pencil is perfectly mad 

i thing ot beauty, and a joy for ever.” The lead, which 

Koh-i-noor,’ does not slip or break under pressure 

me twist of the fingers brings it into action. 

‘Too si ple ind foo well made to get out of order. 


In Varicus Styles and Sizes. 


Of Stationers, Gc., 


styles, 
has 






one of which is 





refills at the end. 










HB * “KOH-I-NOOR" POCKET PENCIL, 










everywhere 


L. & C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 
a 2 i oS eee eee Oe C8 
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Est. 
1842 








226 OLD STREET (city'noaa) and 
53a COWPER ST., LONDON, E.C. 








Furnish at Wholesale Prices direct 
from Makers. 


Country Orders over £5 Carriage Paid. 


SPECIMEN 


Dining Room 


Carried out in Jacobean Style 


CONSISTING O} 
Verv Massive Solid Oak, Handsomely 
Carved Sideboard, ¢ t. wide, with Bevelled 
Plate Overmantel to match. 6 {t. Extending 
Dining Table, Two Arm and Four Small 
Chairs, Twist frames, strongly underframed 
and uphol tered in Antique Leather. 








FULL CATALOGUE and Guide ‘‘ How to 
POST FREE upon receipt of 
‘* The Quiver.” 


Furnish,” 
card mentioning 
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eceysrox {QNSTIPATIO 


Great as are the discomforts and pains 
that Constipation causes, there is be. 
sides the ever present danger of serious 
ailments that are directly caused by it. 
It has been said that nine-tenths of 
human illness springs from Consti- 
pation. [his alone points to the great 
necessity that exists for attention as 
soon as it makes its presence felt. 
Holloway’s Pills regulate the system 
and make each organ of the body 
perform its function in a free, easy, 
and natural manner. 


seccoy SURED saKinc 
olloways Pill 

















THIS BOOK TELLS HOW < 
\ A COMMON-SENSE REMEDY FOR 
EYE STRAIN. 


\ ees 








Black Beetles scien 
tifically extermina 
ted by the UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE 
2 / a” aS 
Cle ‘ fhe \ « fter al 


rp 


1 
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1/3, 23.46, post fre te rt ‘ 
J.B. HEWITT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 











Watérman’s 















<4 | sm 
FountarnPen 


A London Doctor writes: 
“] observed an advertisement in The Dail 
Mail of last Friday about Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. I can beat it. I bought a 
pen in Pietermaritzburg in October 1g00 for my 
wife, and carly in 1got | bought a Waterman’ 
Ideal for myself in Johannesburg. The 
is worn out years ago, but my Waterman’s Ideal 
is as good as ever, and [ have had nothing but 
pleasure in using it. I have had several pens 
belore, but since then I never want anything 
better, and | tell all my friends.” 
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: When Your 
Head is Aching 


you are suffering needlessly. Zox is a 


i quick cure for Head- 


>, certain 
1 box of these tiny. almost 
teless powders can be obtained from 
che t Get a box to-day—take 
e powder, dissolved in a cup of tea or 
r ed Pp your tongue and washed 
jo. with water, next time you have a 
€ € Note w quickly the pain 
ceases, and the sense of oppression 


d 





ZO 


lerful cure. 
FREE. 


| THE ZOX co, 
bee 


11 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
= — 6 | A 6 6 TD | + 














Borie 54 


UK ME 


Gives instant Relief. 
ASTHMA 
INFLUENZA 
NASAL CATARRH 
COUGHS 
Free Sample 





KO 


4s 31 









enor 


Write fo nea 
rf our 
ur Jewellery C Catalogue Pos Free. 
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£330 IN 


PRIZES 





“Id 7FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Offered by the Proprietors of 
Vi-Cocoa to Boys and Girls 
of their Customers to enable 
them to get a good start in lite. 


Three - years’ Scholarships 
and Apprentice Allowances 


We want tl { lerstand why 
Vio tast rt other cocoas, 
| \l over, we want 
| f what \ \ doi to 
t! Vi-( Lots of our cus- 
t ! ! better 
h i Now we 
ul r 
One boy, £20 per annum for 3 years £60 
One girl, £20 : e « £60 
One boy, £10 3 £30 
One girl, £10 . Sa £30 
Five boys, £5 ; i 3 £75 
Five girls, £5 3 £75 
A total of £330 


The “Chance of a Lifetime’ 


Vi-( | the Od. 
| el ) ( 1 I will 
‘ vor “ le the 
" pat | tins 
I rl 1 t wl } 
! iN hat ay 
September Ir} 

! ! parcel, any ve 
) _ n I Don't 
I 20 Li ire 
I ! el 
isk Wi | ’ 

} t \ I ! 

y lit \\ " 
2 | 2 l “ 

I ( 15 

Iw wy 

Iw V Is. ¢ Io < 

| ] ; 2 «4 
The | the hest amounts 
Now start collecting at once. [ont missany chance 
l first Veal " 
test de 


Address your wrapper: 


VI-COCOA Children’s Competition 


12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. £&9 
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£29 FOR A NAME 


If you can suggest a 








good catchy name for 
a real Turtle Soup you 


may receive £25 for it 


Every housewile, hostess, and cook is delighted with the wonderful 
economy, splendid nourishing quality, and convenience o! Freeman’s real 
Turtle Soup. The new soup promises to become far more popular 
than any meat extract or soup yet known, because it is so much more 
delicious and digestible. You can make a whole plate of real Turtle 
Soup for only 2d., thanks to Freeman's Turtle Soup. You only have 


to add boiling water —the cube of soup supplies all the rest. 


In connection with this new introduction to the public, it is 
desired to give this wonderful beverage some distinctive name which 
can be registered, and the proprietors offer a fee of 25 guineas for 
any name or title submitted which they may eventually use. Entries 
can be sent in any time between now and the end of May. In 
case of the name to be selected being sent in by two of more 
persons, the 25 guineas will be divided. The decision of the pro- 
prietors wil! be final, and suggestions can only be sent in on this under- 
standing. It is not necessary to buy a box in order to compete, but 
those who have tried it and know its merits will naturally be best able 


to select a suitable title. 


Envelopes should be marked “ Title,” on the upper left-hand 


corner, and addressed to 


FREEMAN & HILDYARD “c?" 12 Henry Street, 


BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE 


ew wPerfected model 
f now ready. 





DEAFN ESS 


CONQUERED!!! 
MARVELLOUS NEW INVENTION. 


t anothes r sy till you've tried it you 
_— y do so FREE. 


“‘AURIPHONE” 


not 


Send for it to-day, 


FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
MURIPHONES, LT0., 198 WALTER HOUSE, 418-422 STRAND, LONDON 

























™ rement sed by 


Resasiieaen Hair e of the ros 


privacy of their own homes wt 
t t t be bt ned by 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


‘The Face Pertect,’ 





It is 
Free to you ’ 


Madame TENSFELDT, Specialist for Hair & Skin, 








1224 Princes Street, EDINBURCH. 
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This is What you Want 


Chivers 


Wate 
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‘: ORCHARD 
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* me ee De 
co rnd 
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Made in 
the Country 
under Ideal 
Hygienic 
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} Pum <4. ae, 


IA CHIVERS & Sias | 


THE 


Conditions. 


lk egqnnerty ay, 


emer’ a 
ity 


? 


——~ 
Sear’ 


GUARANTEED 


j A c ot 

1 Nree \ nen eveapl ser" > ie 
‘ IN” ¢ eee ts c ABSOLUTELY Bo 
“v7 ‘ PURE. i 
, 23 
Va é 
; Ri 
se Be sure to ask your grocer for &) 
t >! 
9 Chiver i if vou find any if 
‘a diiticulty, drop us a postcard. br) 
= CHIVERS & INS. Ltd S 
od I On Histon, Cambridge. aH 
“% - 
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light as light can be—are easily made with 


* (akeoma 


Delicious, easily digested and nourishing, they are excellent for 
children and cut into dainty bits, the very thing for afternoon tea. 


“~ 
[ Jam Sandwiches, Rolls and Sponge Cakes, 






A packet of Cakeoma makes two large cakes or rolls at half the cost 
of buying them ready made, and you know they are fresh. Children 
like them as well as srown-ups because they are so good and 
digestible. Just try this recipe: 

JAM SANDWICH (Sponge): Half a packet of 
Cakeoma; 3 ozs. fine Sugar; 2 Eggs and 2 table- 
spoonfuls Milk (or | Egg and 4 tablespoonfuls milk 

will do). Beat up the egys with the - 

sugar, and lightly mix them with the milk EP 
and Cakeoma, and bake in a hot oven. : 
Requires a round sandwich tin measuring 
about 8 inches across. 












Le Fo 
CAKEMakeR : 
P 
The same recipe also makes Swiss Roll and Sponge Cakes. or 
"© WHICH AmvoNE can 
““E DELiCious Caxts 
} hwurncs oe . 

URED By 
ANTHAMs f°” 


= *EPPOO. 


| Cakeoma is sold by all Grocers and Stores 
at 3\d. per packet of abcut 1-Ilb. 


Directions are enclosed in every packet a book containing 
many additional recipes and also valuable hints on baking, 
iree on receipt of postcard to 


Latham @& Co. Ltd., Liverpool. ai 
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WV 
Rubber Heels 


pay for themselves over and over again in 


money saved for re-heeling. They pro 
vide, in addition, a degree of comfort that 
leather heels can never give: they add 

new pleasure to walking, and they keep 


your boot heel mart 
all the time. Remembe1 


to sper ily Wood Milne : 


: ‘‘WOOD-MILNE SPECIAL.” 


bor lad 1/- i | ! a II a If l-A\lalnw thd 
I f , 
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Rest and Comfort 


for the mother and health for the baby, follow the use of 
the ‘Allenburys’ Foods. They resemble healthy human 
milk in composition, nutritive value and digestibility. 


PROPER SHOH ORO PCH 


% 2 








RES SEUSS EES HHO COSHH HHO OMY 


Babies fed on the ‘Allenburys’ Foods invariably : 

‘ thrive well. > 
¥ o 
e 6 * . 
06 $ > 
20S o 
ew & 
<< MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. | 
+e From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months e 
ieee MALTED FOOD No. 3. RUSKS (Malted) Hie 
- 4 From 6 months. From 10 months oe 
¢ 0 ae 
0% BS Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” Free. “@® oo 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37, Lombard Street, London, 
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¢*FINO 4 SHOEOGCHOSOAHHROGCOHCOPSOHHOSOREOCOHRHS 
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“HOMES OF TASTE AND COMFORT.” 


High Grade « 


CASH 
Second-Hand 
Furniture ™ 


HALF THE COST AND DOUBLE THE WEAR OF CHEAP 
NEW GOODS. MONTHLY BARGAIN LIST POST FREE 
WRITE FOR ONE AT ONCE. 


Al Ars 








Usual Easy Terms — + ‘ ' 





W. JELKS & SONS 





263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 Holloway Rd., LONDON,N. ian Ste NAF ; 
> Depositories - Removal Contractors (Estimates Free) 
» 4,6, 8, 10, 12. 14, 16 Eden Grove (adjoining). Good Class Second-hand Furniture 


Bought for Cash. 
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JEWEL PEN CO. So2: FUR ST, LONDON, EC. 


CANT 32 BEATEN 





rBRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Eminent!y suitable for those seeking a home beyond 
the seas. 


a ORCHARD magic THE EMPIRE. 


cae Seon, tees. Meceewi Dairying, and 
Poultry Farming. 











. ] Ss ( 
Vast Mineral and limber Resources, Important A ‘ 
‘isheries, Knormous Water Power : diel 
Estimaie ! ! mor2, : ¢ 
and Ll 
3125, 000,000, equal to over $300 for every man, : ] “ie ha 
woman, and child in the country. ant COED 7Ou as 
Full i ation free of charge Py to J. H | ari 
Tl ’ * ~ 4 
de cacy Maag jp ragga B.C. ary Hous HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., 


i 


“pis =k sal THE NEW 
TE CSE VE® ganar Rist 


5; post free, 56, 
27 BATHAMPTON, BATH, 








HEIGHT INCREASED 


| ARTHUR GIRVAN, 








j i ! i 
(Dept Q.). 17 Stroud Green Rd . London N 
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Treloar’ "5 2 


SEAMLESS ok 


LUDCORD 2 
CARPETS # 


A ROOM COMFORTABLY &iB 
CARPETED FOR 12-  & 











TRELOAR & SONS, "3 
68 69 70 Ludgate Hill, London, E.c py 


ie sas wo ear phe 3 A *Y BoM GE 


















The daily spread for children’s bread. 
It saves the butter bill. 









Sl — & BINGHAM. Ltd. 
3 ¢ »ok, Manchester 


I’ve found 
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Mother hides 
the 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


ni 


v the under- 











TO EVANGELISE 
LONDON ! 


Dr. A. C. Dixon, of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, in a recent letter says: 


done 








“| rejoice 
the | t NI | re Lit 


I \ I Se | “] 
I clay & Co., Ltp. 
Remember the Object— 


TO EVANGELISE 
LONDON ! 


24,536 


Young 
Lives have 
been 
rescued 
from 
misery 
and 
destitution, 
and 
placed out 
in the 
Colonies by 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
_HOMES. 


are successful. 
Will you help to give the chance of a lifetime 
to one of the 300 Boys and Girls sailing with the 
NEXT PARTY OF YOUNG EMIGRANTS? 
#10 per head defrays cost and for this 


amount a protegé will be chosen if desired . but 
gifts of any amount will be gratefully received 


SMITHERS 











f NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, SURREY. founded 1849, 


f 
M THE KON 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND 


LEGACIES ARE MUCH NEEDED. 
















THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


kney Road 











Inquiry 
Economically System 
Administered. in force for 


prevention of 





h, abure 





PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, 





























500 CHILDREN 


EATHERILESS 
OLHERI 
HOME, 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


at Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 


( 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, 

1 - WILL FEED & CLOTHE ONE CHILD FOR ONE DAY. 





\ ( 


Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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> HOMES For LITTLE BOYS | 
a FARNINGHAM a SWANLEY, KENT ; 
5 a 
o Their Majesties THE KING and QUE F N and Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA 9 
0) J % 
a The EARL OF ABE RDEEN, K.T. o 
o f i B 
o I H re fo 0 
) r Orph 0 
a t Boy Five hundr 5 
() ( hem th of ; 
o G 
o lows, are : 
5 i ed, ed Q 
@ . , educated, and & 
a 1 for an industs ] ( 0} 
o \ Na r Mer- @ 
a M 0 
: a 
a We earn tly solicit the kind and generous help of all re lers of ‘Tue Qui Q 
ut u 
a J. DIX LEWIS, Esq., J.P., Chairman o 
2 PERCY ROBERTS 8 
: 100 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. Q 
u 
OOO OO00000000b00:02020200000 2000020000000 00000000008880088080088 
ie SS ———— a =) 
WW EY HE re 
\ THE R.S.U. AND 
BECAUSE 
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j : ti 
) BECAUSE 
THEREFORE 
Né NATIONS, LAL 
SIR JOHN KIRK. 1. P. 
; 32 Joha Street, Theobald’s Road, LONDON, W.C 
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Drummer Dyes 


i ] ‘“ ° ” 
Make home-dyeing pleasurable and profitable. 


Extremely easy to use (simple directions with each packet), give 
splendid results, never fail, and every colour is absowtely fast, 
Drummer Dyes are sold by all grocers, stores, oilmen and chemists. 
Just consider the many things in your home that could be refreshed 
and renewed by a change of colour. The list below may help. 


" : p meee Madras Mu ( tain 


Sat Chair ¢ 

Lace Curta Tal Centre 
Lamy S la 

I ert silk ¢ er 

I Table Centre 

I " 


I ( el ‘ 
l @P 


LTD., BOLTON, LANCS-. 


( 


WM. EDGE & SONS, 
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— con ite 
ond washes we nice” 


Smartly dressed women 


prefer TOBRALCO. It never has that “just 


been washed”’ appearance— is always “superior,” 


supple and silky and true to its. original 
colour. White TOBRALCO remains white ; 
TOBR. yas CO colours are guaranteed indelib 


Easily ashed—econemik al for the children. 

ge: per yard tor Fast Black, Coloured and 
= all Self -White | Printed Desi d. 
4 | m) ico patler “ 103 
7 28 inches wide de 


/ 


Send for the “ Tobralco Ladies’ & Magazine.” 
est for you and amusement for the ki 
Fre with Style Sheets and Patterns of TOB RALCO 
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Hand-woven 


i Don epal Gweed 


























re@ Mail Order Department F.5 


_—— 
2 


x rdinary cloth It is h snd made with a B 
oe * e and finish the powe iriven loom cannot give 30’ 

“ ] mart. it is ideal for Spring and Summer 

v he large variety of styles we make made-to 

> | enal us | satisty exactly your own partic ilar maida 
(a n All suits are ma le by cutters and tailors who take your 
\%e V 1w, and you are guaranteed satisfaction or your 
(e ; 

Se 
(@ Write to-day iD 

¥, 

|) a 

‘@ 
\9 
(ae Donegal Gweed © 

gy 


Oldham Place, LIVERPOOL. 
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8 ven 
OZERINE The Prescription of a most 


nent London Physician and Nerve Specialist 





cured permanently the very worst cases, 





en everything else had failed. In almost every 


cease entirely from the first dose. 


30 years’ extraordinary success. Used 
all over the world. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 








absolutely free, 


4/6 11 


12/: 


LW. NICHOLL, Ses" 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Delicious Delicious Delicious D 
eliciousDelicigi DeliciousDeli 
cious Delicig icious Delici 

Deliciou 


On your way home 


to-night, buy some 


MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE-»E-LUXE 


The 


“ TOP-NOTCH" 


SWEETMEAT 


Delicious 


Wholesome 


Delicious E 
Paitatiteaeys 4!) shops Fae t 
Pattee eairat. scl! 't. CaTTES eyo ite 
ousDeliciouS@ammp ousDeliciot 
Mosiaeiiies, © {eon 
eliciousDelicidgssDeliciousDe 
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ond washes wo nice” 


Smartly decweed women 


prefer TOBRALCO. It never has that “just 
been washed”’ appearance—1s always “superior,” 
supple and silky and true to its original 
colour. White TOBRALCO remains white: 
FOBRALCO colours are guaranteed indelible. 
Easily washed—econemi al for the children. 


3d. per yard for I t Bi: i k, Cok uured i 


= all Self -White | Printed Desig 3d. 
4 lob pmcopatlert ~ LO 
2 28 } j 


7 to mches wide. dgeubi e. , eerie 


Send for the “ Tobralco Ladies’ Magazine,” 
est for you and amusement for the k 


Fre with Style Sheet moa yee of TOB RALCO 












































REG? 











ours &Printed-Designs , 
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minent London Physician and Nerve Specialist 
as cured permanently the very worst cases, 
en everything else had failed. In almost every 


ase Nits cease e 





ntirely from the first dose. 


30 years’ extraordinary success. Used 


all over the world. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 








absolutely free, | 


46 11 


12/- 
Pharmaceutical 


|W. NICHOLL, fz 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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\¢ v e large variety of styles we make made-t 
ve e satisfy exactly your own particular pinata 
\ nee \ll suits are made by cutters and tailors who take your 
fe w s law, and you are guaranteed satisfaction or your 
i n 
\@, 
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On 
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| (3 Donegal Greed © 
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to-night, buy some 
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FOR ‘‘LIVERISH’’ FOLKS: 


**LENILAX ”’ PILLS. 


There would be fewer liverish folks if there 
were not such a general lack of prudence in the use 
f purgative remedic Purgatives, which disturb 
trition and weaken the system without curing con 
stipation, but rather increase the tendency thereto, 
should be avoided Phey do much more harm than 
people are generally aware of, and cause more 

human wrecks than anything else 

rhis gently acting but admirably efficacious laxa- 
tive (known as “ Lenilax” Pills) is very different in 
iction and result Whilst eliminating all the waste 
nd impure matter that poisons the system and 

tiates the blood, * Lenilax ” Pills flatter and soothe 
the strained organs, remove irritants, allay inflam 
mation, and restore normal easy action It is only 

this way that the tendency to habitual Constipa 


l 


! - lastingly overcome and the organic activity 
mmpletely recovered 
One may take Lenilax Pills with the absolute 


surance that the out-of-sorts, run-down fee! 
ng will quickly disappear, that there will be gentle 
ind pleasant relief from stomach and bowel trouble- 


that the liver and kidneys will recover their natural 
functional activity, and that there will be a delight 
ful after-eflect of brightness and exhilaration, — re 
freshing and reinvigorating Lenilax Pills are 
the perfect laxative for liverish,” headachy, de 
pressed men and women 
Lenilax Pills are skilfully prepared from the 

prescription acquired by the sole manufacturer 
from an eminent doctor They are compounded in 
such a way as to be suitable (in stated proportionate 
doses) to children and ivalids, us well as to robust 
adults 

Sold in phials, price 1.14 and 2.9, by all the 
principal Chemists, Stores, &. (from stock or order 
nd may be obtained from Boots’ Cash Chemists 

\ GENEROUS FREE SAMPLE of Lenilax Pills 
will be sent on application by letter or posteurd 1 
Manufacturers Atkinson's Lenilax Pil 
Olmar Street, London, 8.1 


THE BEST OF ITS KIND 


It isonly the expert needlewoman, used to the 











e Sole 


Company 






any different qualities of material, 

vho can tell, the moment she touches a long 
t cambric, or fl lette, whether or not the 
ric is one of the best of its kind Phe ordinar 
purchaser finds 1t mu Iser not to rely upon het 
lmimature jud nt, but to trust to a name 
t t stands bot tor tality and good valu and 


ice for Horrockses’ Standard mak« 














t isk Just at o1 
itever cotton fabric she wishes to buy 
So much is said and written nowadavs about thi 
lang lette that the public is in need 
furt ton this matter. Horrockses 
fl ‘ netly if as sate as high 
grade calico or longcloth, which have never vet been 
tioned as dangerous fabrics 
Verity this statement | burning 
f Horr aunelette and some 
ind you that both igmits | 
irn slowly, no tendency 
burst into flat be found upon ck 
iretul test that cotton materials which hay 
mically treated are peculiarly sensitive 
impness of atmosphere, which they absorb in a 
t remarkal Manner Qne could tell a 
Horrock elette fr others even if 
testing Cy hut Phe chemically 
reated ive clammy, damp feeling and 
rit neath ! fingers, while Horrockses 
flannelett« ire invar it, warm and com 
rtable to the touch nuveying the impression of 
iterial that has 1 \\ ironed and aired 
It may, therefore, | tated with assurance that 
Horrockses’ flannelett ire really safer as well as 
re comfortable through not having been rendered 
fire-proof by chemical treatment 
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THE BLOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Aone, the tiest of th eason’s blouse fat 
wre those mn roduced by Messrs. Law 


Smith. ft Seotch Wincey and (] 





Cotton pophi voles, delaines, and ginghar 

Vie with exquisite muslin-lawns and yor 

pattern books mar 
represent 

oft to the touch and 


that one wonders why thi 
} 


a series of dainty tor 
delicately Patter 


apparently new 








would be named atter the starchy and uninspiris 
material which used formerly t be assigned chief 
to the workir froc] t the maidservant 
re as fine a tt as French delaines, while 
ul riety of more t 
Scotel ‘ t designs, t 
Mi | P S t o send 
inge of patte t t rea W 
plicat to ¢ d vLVel e, ment 
THE Ovives 
To the Fed 1oth Warek, 1913 


SLEEVE-VALVE ENGINE PATENTS. 





Follown ( in the ¢ 
I ivisic n fay t Argy | ted, last J 
\r | Single Slee Val ker Wats, the Cour 
1M ] \ { | l n, to-day \\ 
i day), ! eh 











SEEGER'S SEEGER‘OL 
FOR GREY HAIR. 


: SEEGER’S tints grey oF 
Trial Bottle. faded hair any natural 





shade desired ROWS, 
DAKK BROWN, LIGHT] 
BROWN BLACK, | 


THOUSAND 
SERS SEEGER’ 


silver or sulphur A] 
medical certificate secom 
yanies each bottie. 
» SERGER’S is permanent | 
and washable, has nogreas 
and does not burn the r 













*i hem 
Stores, Hairdressers 
every where 
HINDEs | WaveERs) LID. 
Finsbury, Lond. 














CARPETS—In Royal Househols 


In P « or in Cottage, wherever Carpets are 
i be found that K f Cleaners 


CHIVERS’ CARPET SOAP _ 


") 
Kemoves 


CHIVERS & CO., 
LT0., 


) Albany Works, 








FUL 





, 
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Turtle Soup at 2d. a Plate 


Better and More Economical than Meat Extract 





Medical men are agreed that there is no more valuable, stimulating, 
and nourishing food beverage than real Turtle Soup; and epicures are 
equally unanimous in testifying to its holding premier place as the most 
delicious and delightful of all soups. 


At the most recherché banquets it takes the place of honour as “first 
course”; to those who can afford it, it is one of the first things prescribed 
by the physician where a stimulating tonic is required. 

The researches, investigations, and experiments of Freeman & Hildyard, 
the well-known food specialists, have now put this nourishing delicacy 
within the reach of the slenderest purse, and in a form which bids fair 
to make it the most popular food beverage on the market. 


Freeman’s Real Turtle Soup 
is made from Real Turtle 


It is supplied in the form of concentrated squares, and requires only 
the addition of boiling water to immediately dissolve into a cup or plate 
of rich, delicious, clear Turtle Soup Consommé. It is therefore eminently 
adapted for the thousand-and-one purposes which readily suggest themselves. 

lt forms a most palatable and nourishing supper beverage; the invalid 
will find it appetising when other beverages or foods pall on the appetite, 
and, moreover, give him renewed strength and energy without taxing 
digestion; the housewife, for a few pence, with one tablet to the soup 
pla in provide her family with a soup worthy of an Aldermanic banquet. 

lhe cost of each portion is 2d., and it is put up in neat boxes con- 
taining three or six portions at a cost of 6d. and Ils. respectively. 

Its advantages over meat and other extracts are: 

First: It is much more delicious to the taste, more palatable and 
appetising. 
Second: It is infinitely more stimulating and more nourishing. 
Third: It is much easier and more quickly made. Boiling water 
only is required. You simply put the portion in a_ breakfast cup 
or soup plate, pour on boiling water, and stir for about half a minute 
with a spoon, when it is completely dissolved. 
_ Fourth: It is more economical. There is absolutely no waste. 
here is no guessing at the quantity required, no sticky spoon, no 
rinsing out of a bottle, no sediment. The price is only 2d. per portion. 

To those who have not tasted real Turtle Soup a cup of Freeman's 

real Turtle Soup is a revelation of the possibilities of gastronomic science. 


Ask your Grocer or Chemist for FREEMAN’S REAL TURTLE SOUP, 


or, if you cannot get it locally, send P.O. Is. for a box of 6 tablets to 


FREEMAN & HILDYARD, ("s°), 12 Henry St., Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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THE DAIMLER CAR IS CAPABLE OF DOING SO 

AND SO: IS CONSTRUCTED OF THE FiNEST 
MATERIALS: BY THE BEST WORKMEN, AND IS 
THE “BEAU IDEAL’’ OF EVERYTHING A MOTOR 
CAR SHOULD BE—IS INSTRUCTIVE BUT HARDLY 
CONVINCING — UNLESS THE SAID STATEMENT IS 
BACKED BY THE TESTIMONY OF THE OWNER. 
HERE IS THE TESTIMONY OF AN OWNER. 


T": BALD STATEMENT TO THE EFFECT THAT 


50,000 MILES. 








Steventon Manor, 
Whitchurch, Haunts. 
10fi March, 1913. 
Dear Sirs, 

The 38 hp. Daimler bought from vou four years 
ago sull runs as well as when new. 

It has just been taken to pieces, for the } 
There ts practically no wear anywhere. Th 
dune frum 40,000 f4 50,000 miles. 
lours tacthtully, 


(Sévnea) A. MILLS. 


aN e Ly" 


@/ 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., 
Coventry. 
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The Empire’s Greatest Highway: 
Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Canada, Trans-Pacific. 
Liverpool to Hong Kong — 11,841 miles. 











STEAMERS—On two oceans, linking Canada with Europe 
and with Asia. Fast luxurious mail boats—Empresses 
of Atlantic and Pacific. 


TRAINS —Traversing beautiful and interesting scenery all 
along the line. 
HOTELS — At the great centres of trade and in the Rocky 


Mountains— a chain of comfort from Atlantic to Pacific. 


TOURS IN CANADA ~ Stretching as it does right across the Continent, with branches running to all the 
mportant centres which have sprung up off the main line of railway, the Canadian Pacific provides the 
iravel'er with the only existing service capable of taking him to any point in Canada without change of 

n, Individual tours are planned out to sult every traveller’s individual wishes. 


Write or call 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
(Or Local Agents everywhere.) 


_ neste ihe iiaataaaieaaalalaiiaiaeaiaaia Oe 








MITED,” CANADIAN PACIF TRANS-CONTINENTAL EXPRE N THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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Costs Little 


for it 


Lasts Long. 





costs so little that you can use it regularly, 
obtaining the delights of a skin cleansing and 
beautifying such as no other Soap gives, for it 


Coots enby 2 flenny 2 Leet! 


the secret of it all being that it is so completely 
pure and so supreme in quality that 


One Tablet of Pears will Outlast 
Two « Common Soaps 

















i he 











THE 





Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 


WORLD'S 





ia 





HAIR 








Quickly changes 
GRAYorWHITE 
Pm Hair to its Natural 
$3 Colour & Beauty. 


It is as good as 

its promise and is 

: 4 t, but has been in 
&Y us I ly 50 years throughout 
the zed world, Itis the best, 

and the best is always the cheapest, 


Get a Bottle and be convinced. 
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A REALLY DRY 
SHAMPOO 











M 


we 


tet. ooh an . Lion NW ee" 
Icilma, ~ 
Hair Powder 

















A Boon on Ironing Day! 
j And so easy to use, too. Just rub | 


it well into the linen and iron in the 

j usual way. But there is only half as | 
much labour in the ironing, and the 

| result !—the linen takes a beautiful g 
china-like gloss. Nothing else 

j gives this resu t.so be sure you use t 


REDFORDS GLOSS £%3 














MARKT & CO. (Londen) Ltd. 98 Clerkenwell Pd.,London, E.C. 





“ Dirt is bad but Dust is deadly. ’” 


ISSELL 


Common sense demands clean te 












sweeping sanitary sweeping. 
BISSELL sweeping is the cleancst 
Sweeping. Raises no dust. Use 
the Swift - running, Clean- 
sweeping BISSELL. A touch 
Propels it. A child can use it. 
Of all lronmongers and 
Furnishers. Prices from 10.6 


> 
— 


‘M 


, 

















Nine rows. ot books, nearly 
300 volumes, can be accom- 
modated in one bay of 


Libraco Portable Shelving 





Libraco Portable Shelving can de extended to 

anv length at any future time, without dupli- 

cation of uprights and without each additional 
unit having to be a separate bookcase. 


All the shelves are adjustable to any position, 

so that the distance of one shelf above another 

is only the height of the books between 
The price is far less than that of any 


other form of extensible shelving, 
being less than 2d. per volume shelved. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 21, 





Libraco Ltd., 62 Cannon St., London 
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OOTAL’S PIQUE 
is made to meet the 
requirements of those 
who desire a summer 
gown that drapes to the 
figure—that looks fresh, 
cool and comfortable. 







RH 



















It is the first pijué to be made 
DOUBLE WIDTH—43/44 i t 
first piqué reinforced between the 
cords to prevent tearing and crackit 








ercanaite 
nee . in 
nom 4, ae - * 
neta Snes 





It is soft and pliant, drape race 
and wears and washes well. 












Wii arranke 


PIQUE STYLE BOOK FREE— 






r f dr ; and c 
styles for 1913, ecia r ended 
mak with Toots Pig Parer putt 
are to bs had forr king < n 
trated in book, Inc led in th 
A splendid range of Tootal’s Pique patterns. 
Addr i 





ls. 





Cheapside, 








i 
tii Work 
f : 
Hit LT 
4e57 
tat H 
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Made solely from selected fruit from the 
orange groves of Sunny Spain and sweetened 
| by the addition of refined sugar—nothing else. 


‘Golden Shred’) 


Marmaiade 


ewe 


Ree... thn. 














retains all the natural flavour of the rich ripe fruit, 

making a dietary tonic of unsurpassed purity. } 
er & 
Produced under perfect hygienic conditions in ee 

j Model Factories, by willing, well-cared-!or workers. bi 
ROBERTSON —ONLY MAKER “|? 
bi Paisley — London — Manchester a 
ar ie 
3 eae ee =e ee Se i pea pes 
=o) ldeaSheed’ xg i 
|| Sea olden Shred — the Marmalade 

that made the Bitter Orange famous. ~ 

| > | ae _— Pipe nos £ eg | 














I/ Kills all Nits * 


and Vermin 





| ° ° iy . ° 

|| inthe Hair, = ‘> are worn in all 

|\ Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock. grades of Society. 

In every land where 
start lothes are an 
essential or where 
economy is desired. 


They “Double the 
Life of Your Cor- 





























sets,” and now that 

fasion ae mds a 

Silmi f ey are 

Thheoote t { mever, 

for thev gentl epress 

the hips, and at the 

Same Lite I Vv pre- 

serve the ect 

Shape of thre tand 

vental KeTLSUp- 

ort They Cannot 

Rust, because they 

itain Kustless 

Zain id, a material 

wi has hever been 

: beaten tor purposes 

NO NEED TO TAKE UP CARPETS FOR - =o 
SPRING CLEANING. Sold by all Dra 
) each £2. ee 
"EL TORDWAM & SONS, Lt Lta., 36-40 York Ra, a r=] 7 7 
"9 ¥ross, London, is 
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PLASMON COCOA ALONE 


has THE RIGHT TO USE this authoritative statement of 
“THE LANCET” :— 


‘PLASMON GQGoOocoa 


contains ALL the constituents able to support life. The 
admixture of Plasmon makes Cocoa a very 
nourishing article, an advantage which in its natural 
state it lacks.” 


No Alkali. A Complete and Perfect Food. 


Tins 9d. and Is. 4d. 
| ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Pla 




















SPECIAL 
OFFER 


mon, Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon 
Oats, Plasmon Custard, l’lasmon Tea, and Plasmon 
Chocolate, together with an Illustrated Cookery 
Book with Hints on Carving, 1/- post free. 
Plasmon, Ltd. (Dept. 222), Farringdon Street, London, 


‘Plasmon makes Bone, Muscle, Brain.” 


Davip F » MD. 



















































2/G oicte. 


Complete Sheffield 
Cutlery Service of 
61 pie 


LOTS OF FUN FOR SIXPENCE! 






YDNEY. BENSON ( 
"239, ounesentiien Road, London, N. 









“TOINOCO SILK-FIBRE’’ BRAND. 


r Influenza, Col as, 
Catara 







rt. 






50 for i 


* BILKY FIBRE" DEPOT 3 ‘Unity 8t., _, Bristol. . 


as 


WOITING FOR A FINE BOOT 


-s . WORTH wor 
—————— FOR MILITARY MEN 
{ « aN : 
:" spoulnatts Mew OavEN WEAR IN INDIA 


AND THE COLONIES 


oa seal ACE Boot or uxce aoe 


Do you want a smart, comfortable Boot? 


TRY THESE 



























a 1 ‘ . . F j 
Ur ted e ¢, comfortable a “ra I ide, 


" t , 3 

e ryt g¢* ‘] lave n Seams t vurt the foot, a alm uke 

1 — Ha a wi P y to put to take oll 
/ Being always “RE ADDY L. AC I 7h 1e has <= to buckle ‘the strap. 

t SP LE NDID for sufferers witt ) tender feet, corns, ~bualotns &e 
‘f ie We make on oer of ordinary Boots, and fit them with the Ready Lace. 
nu Li ( IN STRAP I I I} 1 favouri 
Send Post Card for Li ections for Self- Measurement—R. SOUTHALL & CO. (Dept.8), 88 airnotall Rd., LEEDS. 
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“a never 
scratch.” 


A turn of the head to the left 
controls the flow of ink, fast 
or slow, according to your 
handwriting A turn to the 
right shuts off the ink, and 
the Onoto becomes a sealed 
tube, safe to carry at any 
angle And, above all, the 
Onoto fills itself—instantly 

fromany ink supply. Nothing 
could be less trouble than the 
Onoto—the one really satis 
factory self-filling fountain 
pen. Make it your pen to 









This is the Wool for YOU 





A No wor | brines greater Satistaction to dav You can always pick a 

# the knitter, re comfort to the nib to suit your handwriting Miss Simplicity, 
wearer; no wool surpasses it in beauty 

i or in wear. In many charmin 7 shi ides, 

# which keep r colour in the wash. 


Onoto 


“PATONS 





‘ CALLOA the pen —never scratches. 

} KNITTI NG WOOLS GUARANTEE.—The Onoto is British made. It is designed 
to last a lifetime ; but, if it should ever go wrong, the makers 
will immediately put it right, free of cost 
Price rojo and upw ards, of all Stat vers, Jewellers, and 
Store Booklet about the Onoto Pe n free on application 
to THOS Dt LA RUE & CO., Ltd., 235 Bunhill Row, 


London, E..C, 
| Ask for Onoto Ink—Best for all Pens. 


100 YEARS: WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


THN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
KIND (8 PRereRneD. eevee MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE & VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR 
FREE RUBSER STAMP WITH PAD AND BRUSH ALGO’ WITH ts BIER A LINER STRETCHER AND. D FER. 
Price 6d by Ls Sold by all Stationers, Chemists and Stores. Works: 75. Southgate Rd., LONDON, N. 





















SIMPLE 
HOME 
TREATMENT 
(C URED) Po ° ——. = 
Paani 
© ve H Pamphlet 
: from 


ENCH’ Ss REMEDIES, Led., “9 
303" South Frederick Street. Dublin, 


Jame CHAMBER Oo, CANADA 


WHY PAY ‘SHOP PRICES? 


\ll goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 
W t ALL Bedstead re mace Birming! 








Show Rooms: 


62 MOOR ST. 






BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, x 


LOW PRICES, inv wav that will suit vou My 
r t most 1 en : 
) 
Prompt dune Packed free. Carriage Paid. 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH, On PAYMENTS Mo ou yptrond ‘CONVENIENCE. 











Established 
vears, 


CHAS. RILEY, “Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Special Attention given 
to Export Orders 
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the Orient to Your Plate 

The choicest Oriental fruits arrive at the 

largest Malt Vinegar brewery in the world, 
where they are 

blended with Pure 

Malt Vinegar by 


a secret process, 







This 
delicious 
blend 
is bottled and 
comes to you as 


ae = { a § A u C E re 
/ 
“HP.” is different—quite different—fr 1y ot A me 
Sauce or relish, in fact ever j lelighted —< i 2 
with the new and del flavour of the = , 
one and only HP AL ie \ 


4 = 





Direct from | 
} 































Ce my 
BY TAKING 

arta Ler ‘f 

.. 
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The timely use of these 
sALt> Table ha _Prevented 


thou and < erious a 





nesses, “y } 
puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are good a 
Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Tre 20s S, obe 
also for Giddine Flatulence round A 


the heart, and Nervousness. 

They are tasteless, and can be d 
solved in a cup of tea, cofiee, or hot 
water, and do not spoil the flavour 


THEY GIVE YOU 
THAT BRICHT BUOYANT FEELING 


in Boxes, 1/-, of all Chemists. 
who can t t f the f wing Whole 











INYOURTEA Fe) qyy 
ees ~~ ive YOU 
“THAT BRIGHT 
BUOYANT FEELING 












SANGER'S. F NEWBURY, BUTLER & CRISPE 
W. EDWARDS & SON, MAY ROBERTS, and 


HOVENDEN’S. POST FREE direct from— — 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 


ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 
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AN ESSENTIAL POINT 





You cannot buy drugs or medicines as you 
would buy ordinary household stores—you 
must be sure, above all things, that your 
medicines are of unimpeachable 


PURITY 


To realise this essential point is equally to 
realise the advantage of buying all medicines, 
chemicals, and dietetic articles at 4x Cash 
Chemists. 

No drugs or chemicals are sold at any of 
the 550 branches until they have passed the 
critical tests of a large staff of highly-trained 
\nalytical Chemists. 





700 Qualified Chemists on the Staff. 
550 Branches in Town and Country. 



















You are 
safe in 

. Nottingham. 
dealing meee ont 
With Managing 






Director. 


































Rhubarb and BIRDS 
CUSTARD is good for 
little Mary. 


Pr, gos Just the dish to refresh and 
byeii'? invigorate the system after its 
ee winter inactivities. 


Grocer knows 





Crsoc 


If you ask for BIRD’S Custard, your 


you want the best, and 


the very first taste proves the great 
superiority of BIRD’S. 


BIRD’S—the Perfect Custard—in Pkts., 2 for 1}d 
Boxes 4d & 73d, and large 8d Tins. 
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103: MILES IN ONE HOUR 


BY A 25-h.p. 
* INVINCIBLE 
CAR. 
I 
\ t t 
S Alt f »ws illustrating 
the Hour Record run sent quest 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 
Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers. 
Barlby Rd., Ladbroke Grove, London, W: 
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APPETITE IN EVERY BOTTLE 


if You Value Your Complexion 





GET A 


ORDON 





Tomato 


Everywhere at 


3d., 6d., Od., 
es 


ZEST 
YOUR MEALS BY TAKING 





FOR 





You Must Use 


BEETHAM'S 
a-ro 

ILWORTH a Dainty r oa dg i t oa 7 ts - } a ee 

Catsup 





Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 
all the year round. 





, , 4 ; . th 
I lers the Skin Soft and W t idsa arm of youth 


n l tle 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 





Is. per bottle. 
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OUR LABRADOR FUND 


By THE EDITO 


[ am very glad to report that, owing to the 
generous response of my readers, I have been 
able to send to Dr. Grenfell a cheque for 
£<o. This will pay for one year’s keep of 

the boat and boatman, 
Miss Bailey to do 


the barren 


the dogs and sledges, 
ind the driver, to 
her work in lonely Forteau, on 
t of Labrador. 


enable 


Coas 

To all friends who have helped may I 
tender best thanks. 

In addition to the £50, there is a balance 
of £17. This, of course, will 
towards the expenses for the current year. 
Any sums sent by new contributors will be 
thankfully received for this object. 


some go 


The following is the list of amounts re- 


ceived up to March 31st, 1913: 


B t forward, £48 gs. 8d. Mrs, Sarah Hovenden, /4; 
W. F.. £1 Is.; Miss P f1: Miss Isabel Pike, 
fi; Mrs. Middleton, £1 ko t. £22 O25 
Miss ] MeLar ‘Anonymous,” {1; ‘S.,’ 
fl Miss I M. I i I od M $ 
Cc I 
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Belsize —....... 


penny in repairs. 


“IT am a country doctor, and should like to give my experience of the 
10-12 Belsize. It is exactly seven months since | got delivery of it, and it has 
been daily on the road. I have had no trouble in any way. I drive myself. 
It is easy to start, easy to manipulate, and very flexible. It is well sprung, and 
| think it would be impossible to find a more comfortable Car. | do not see 
where it could be improved upon. I may mention that so far it has not cost 


me a single penny in repairs. 





BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., 
MANCHESTER. 
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MUST HAVE 





A “Swan Safety.” 


such as the one illus- 





The pen which is safe 
to carry in any posi- 
tion and writes at 
once without 
coaxing or 





trated here, is a_ really 







Periect gift for any occasion. 






PRICES from 12/6. Of all 
‘tationers and Jewellers. Write 
WS to-day for our new Catalogue. 










MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
t ( } ‘ t et, 
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“But be sure you take <i 
“Iron ‘ Jelloids j 


“‘three times a day.’’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON writes: 
‘It can be definitely stated that Iron 
‘ Jelloids’ constitute the most effective and 
“desirable treatment for Anamia or Poorness 
“of Blood. The sufferer is able to take Iron 








‘ Jelloids’ without danger, even with pleasure, 
‘and with the sure knowledge that benefit will 
“accrue. No ill-effects can possibly follow the 
“use of Iron J lloids.’ ”’ 


Lassitude of body and mind, distaste for active exertion, 
flagging appetite, general bodily upset—are you quite sur ‘ 


you have none of these symptoms ? — Is your digest ion Or 
Do you suffer from any functional irregularity, breath. 
lessness, etc. ? Such symptoms indicate Anemia, and should not be saad 


Fo) 99 FI (0) (0S 


For Ancemia and Weakness 


will remove the causes and symptoms of Anemia. Tron is what your system 
requires. By taking it in the form of Iron ‘ Jelloids’ the not uncommon 
dis em antages of other Iron Tonics are avoided, No ill effects are set up. No 
constipation. No “rust” in the stomach. No danger of non-absorption. No 


fear of injury to the teeth. Pleasant and easy to take. 


The Reliable Tonic Treatment 


Miss H. Clarke, Sunninghill, Berks, writes: 1 have improved since taking 








Iron * Jelloids All my friends wondered at the change in me alter three day 
eatment. T cannot speak too highly of Tron * Jellotd I shall do my best t 
recommend them to all | know : not only are they so good, but so easy to take 


] am onl too thankful I tried * Jelloids.’ ”’ 
= Py e ° . : OU 
Af — S trial (price 1/14) will convince y 


For Wi me Iron * Jell ids’ No. 2. For Men, No 2a (containing (uinimne 
For Children, No. 1, Sold by all chemists, 1/14 an 1 2/9 per box, or direct from 


The ‘Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 S.M.), 76 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
CN C22 ———_ ND 
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‘A mother is a mother still, 


The holiest thing alive 


—CoLerit 


GF. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A Straight Talk on an Old, but ever New, Problem 


By 


The writer of this article is one of the foremost novelists of the day 


one whose name 


is a household word, and whose books have been read by hundreds of thousands of 


women readers all over the world. 
experience, and with a full heart. 


She is a mother herself, and writes out of her own 
In view of the intimate nature of the article, she 


special’y stipulates that her identity shall not be disclosed 


MOTHERS daughters! There is 

no doubt that this subject con- 
stitutes one of the problems of the 
age. One has only to glance through the 
newspapers and magazines of the day to 


realise the fact. Unmarried Daughters,” 

Caged’ Daughters,’ ‘‘ Ungrateful Chil 
iren ’—these and similar titles have be- 
come familiar in our ears, and serve to 
isualise a spectacle which, alas! is only 
too familiar: the spectacle of a home 


te peace and harmony of which is 
est t 

stroyed by continual friction and 
misunderstandings between parent and 
child 

It is in the middle class—in most re- 


‘pects the most exemplary of all—that 
this impasse obtains between daughters 
ud parents—not exclusively the mother, 
please '—and that for reasons easily under- 
In more aristocratic houses family 
ire not so ich im evidence: there 
i. grand solvent of 

Plenty of space, 


in which a bruised and battered spirit can 
hide itself until equanimity is restored. 
There is also, as a rule, more variety in 
life—visits to friends’ houses, sojourns 
abroad, migrations to town and country, 
according to the time of the year. A 
Society girl has her own rooms, her own 
maid, frequently her own equipage. She 
is relieved from a constant feeling of 
dependence, and from a too continuous 
association with the other members of the 
household. 

A working girl, on the other hand, 
generally leaves her parents at the very 
age when the strain is timed to begin, and 
Home is henceforth a resort for hol.day or 
sickness only. To her credit be it said, 
she is generally devoted to “ mother,” 
and cheerfully contributes a share of her 
earnings towards the general purse. 

Sut the middle-class girl! She 
her boarding school at eighteen or mine- 
teen, and returns to a home managed by 
a still young and energetic mother, and 


leaves 


037 


































served by two or three capable maids. 
She is wanted very much—until she is a 
mother herself she will never realise how 
fondly her return has been anticipated. 
She is wanted, but she is not seeded. 
‘There is a great difference between the two 
things. She is supposed to keep up her 
music and drawing, arrange the flowers, 
pay calls, run ribbons through her under- 
clothes, join a tennis club, and, generally 
speaking, to look pretty, be amiable, and fit 
in cheerfully with the routine of the house. 

Now, at school the girl has enjoyed a 
full, busy life, every hour of which was 
mapped out for her, and has been sur 
rounded by a throng of girls of her own 
age. It may be that she is an only 
daughter, or that the members of the 
family junior to herself are still at school. 
In either of these cases she now finds her- 
self without companionship of her own 
age. What wonder that she droops and 
becomes discontented, and that the strained 
condition begins, which is bound to in- 
crease in difficulty with each succeeding 
year ! 
“When my Girl Grows Up!” 

A baby girl is one of the most exquisite 
and fascinating of created things. ‘‘ A 
son to be proud of, and a daughter to 
love.’ So runs an old country saving 
and certainly it is the little girl in the 
family who draws the deepest stores of 
affection from both father and mothe 
Her fragility, her sweetness, her dainty 
looks make her the sweetest of posses 
sions ; the parents believe that such a 
prodigy has never yet been born, and 
weave endless dreams about her futur 
believing that, wonderful as is the present 
relationship, the future will be still mor 
periect. 

When my girl grows up! When my 
girl leaves school, and comes home for 
good!” ‘The fond thoughts bridge the 
years and envisage an idyllic companion- 
ship in which present trials and separa 
tion are swept away. I shall never |x 
lonely then,” dreams the mothe “4 
shall have my girl. John is the best hus 
band itl the world “ “but naturally li 


not interested in domestic affairs M 
irl will help im We will talk together 
hop together, lunch together. I will bu 


her pretty clothes 


vill help me wit! 
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mine. She will read to me in the after 
noons, and when evening comes she will sing 
to us, and play a game with John. When] 
am tired in the morning she will give him 
his breakfast while I rest. We will give 
her the best of educations. I'll be care. 
ful at home. We'll deny ourselves on every 
hand, but she mst go to a good school 
Everything that a girl in her position 
should need our girl must have—and 
then, then she'll come home and we will 
have our reward 

Well! Well! The dreams in themselves 
are a joy. I,et us remember that, if the 
reality fails to come up to exp ctation 
and be thankful for what we have had! 
I think all mothers of grown-up children 
will join with me in urging the mothers 
of babies to make the most of the precious 
time when the clildren are her own and 
no shadow of separation or mistrust has 
fallen between thet 


The Disillusionment 

The years pass schooldays are over, 
the daughter is “ finished ”’ and returns 
to her father’s house to make—such 1s 
the fond belief of her parents—" the sun- 
shine of the home,” and here—such ts the 
irony of the position !—at the very moment 
of expected fruition the trouble begins. 

Nine times out of ten the daughter 
proves to be more of a wet blanket than a 
sunbeam, for as soon as the first novelty 
of the position 1s ove! she begins to mope 
and to pine, and to display an alternate 


indifference and opposition which ar 
equally disconcerting 

She does not care to pas calls Her 
mother’s friends are ‘* frumps ”’ whose con- 
versation bores her; she hates shop 


is “fed up 


nit 


ils 


with tea parties, “ loathes 





house keeping and “* can't se the force 
of helping in work which servants have 
been paid to do At meal t es she 1s 
silent and depressed, and when evening 
comes has an in excuse Lor neither 
singing nor playing when she is aske 
She hasn’t practised ; she 1s tired ; - 
has just h id dinner : shi l sick of hel 
songs; she = h t cold in her throat. 
When asked to join in a game she either 
reluses point-blank, or 1 ikes part in 0 
listles md for 4 manner that her 
room would be better than her compa 
Not until she is a mother herself ane 
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sto pass through a similar trial can a 
realise the cramp of the heart, amount- 
to actual physical pain, which parents 
the months of 
follow the 





final 





1 hoped for so much, and they 


ittl ‘he strain and problem 

nstead of being relieved by the 

sence of a grown-up daughter, is most 
ully increased. At first disappoint- 


t overshadows all other feelings ; but 


My girl will help me.... 


mths 7 by a feeling of irrita- 
npatience shows itself not only 

ts, but words. 
uch, we have given 
1 ourselves in ordet 
r cup 1 t be filled. We are still 
one ambition is 


ask no fr 
and 


f we are de nied ! 


ane velfare : we 


affection 


What does the Girl Want ? 
| t] Sal homes all 


‘ 





AND 


She will read to me in the afternoons, 





DAUGHTERS 


remains to 


asked, and the answer still 
be solved. 

Dear friends, dear mothers, you can- 
not answer it, for a very natural reason. 
The girl herself does not know! Your 
“finished ’’’ daughter is a human soul 
who, so far from being “ finished,” is 
only just beginning to live on her own 
account, and working in her heart is the 
the discontent, the eternal 
questioning which in itself is the sign of 
growth. 


restlessness, 





You have looked forward to this return 
from school as the beginning of a halcyon 
peace. Ves! and so has your girl, A 
few months ago she was building castles 
in the air to her schoolmates, just as you 
were doing at home 

“ Won't it be lovely when I get home! 
No more tiresome old lessons. Nothing 
to do but enjoy myself, and have the 
rippingest time. I've been looking for- 
ward to ‘coming out’ for years. Dad 
and mother will do everything I want. 
It will be pertect ! 

Yes! the girl had dreams, 


her own 
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and her own disillusionment. She returns 
home, innocently believing that work and 
worry are at an end and an era of un- 
interrupted happiness begun, and when 
satiety and flatness intervene the pessi- 
mism of youth beholds at once the end 
of all things. She is miserable; she be- 
lieves that she 
will always be 
miserable. Life is 
a fraud! 

Ten years back 
that same girl 
came to her 
mother, and with 
sobbing breath 
confided to her 
the strange and 
gnawing pains 
which racked her 
body, and _ the 
mother took her 
in her arms and 
said, tenderly : 
‘ Growing pains, 
darling! Be 
patient. I know 
they hurt, and 
make you feel 
restless and im 
patient, but 
really and truly 
they are kind 
and healthy 
pains, and mean 
that you are << 
growing _ bigger 
and stronger, as 
God meant you 
should do.” — 

Mothers ! the moodiness, the discontent 
of twenty years are in reality growing 
pains of the soul; but the tragedy of it 
is that the old confidence, the old tender- 
ness, the old understanding are now 
lacking, and so the real root of the 
trouble is ignored. ‘The girl is silent and 
dour, the mother sharp and reproachful, 
and the breach widens. What we mothers 
have to do is to turn our own thoughts 
backward to the days when we ourselves 
stood on the threshold of life, and recall 
our own feelings. We had a good home, 
loving parents, friends, comforts, and 
amusements, but—we were not content. 
We wanted—what did we want? ‘The 








trouble was that we did not know. ‘To- 
day we thought it was this, to-morrow 
that: but in each case fruition left us 
cold. Deep down in our hearts a voice 
asked, ‘“‘ Js this all ?’’ and life stretched 
before us a desert of grey days. 

Would it not be wiser if a mother pre- 
pared both her- 
self and her 
young daughter 
for this inevit- 
able craving and 
unrest if, in- 
stead of being 
sharp and te- 
proachful, she 
would talk the 
iInatter over 
calmly, openly, 
as one woman to 
another ? 

“ Darling,” she 
might say, “ this 
period of your 
life is only a 
stepping-stone. | 
do not expect 
you to be satis- 
fied with it. God 
does not expect 
vou to be satis- 
fied. You have 
some work to do 
in the world 
which later on 
will fill your 
heart and _ life. 


‘*And hers—such is the irony of the It mav be that 
position the trouble begins '’—». 638. . 


you will marry 
and have a home 
and children; it may be that you will 
have no home: then you will have 
the more time to work for the world ; 
but somehow, some time, the way will 
open and your path be made plain. You 
are now finishing your education i the 
school of home, and if it seems hard to 
you at times, be patient, be brave, for 
the sake of those who love you, and who 
are living again in your dear life.” 

A girl who had any grit in her would 
rise at once to this appeal and, if I know 
anything about girls, would feel cheered 
at once by the understanding that what 
she is suffering from is a natural, normal 
complaint, from which there is abundant 


640 
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ne of recovery. No one wants to feel lesson more powerful than a hundred 
serable—a young person least of all. sermons. 








Convince her of the hopefulness of the Let your girl work for half the week, 
future, ard the cure is already begun. and you will find that for the remaining 
days she will be a brighter, happier, 
A Year of Liberty infinitely more contented daughter in the 
A friend of mine gives to each of her home. Skilled social work is, moreover, 


ds on her return from school a year of fairly well paid, so that, should need 
liberty, of amusement, and sight-seeing, arise, the girl would have acquired—what 
| hich she considers a healthful and educa-_ every girl should aim at in these change- 

nal change after the restrictions of ful days—the power of gaining her own 
school life ; but at the end of the year she livelihood. 





nsists upon some sort of regular, sys- A mother also might try the experiment 

| tematic work. She does not approve of giving her daughter entire charge of 
in this I heartily agree—of moneyed some small household department. It is 

ls taking paid positions. There are a constant source of friction that the 
many poor! daughter forgets 

s to who or neglects a 


number of small 
duties which she 
might easily 
undertake. A 
mother will say, 


se posts ar 
vital import 
to make it 
ent to increas¢ 
already keen 








mpetition ; but for instance : 
re is an end “You knew 
ss amount of that I was busy 
tk to be don this morning ; 
the world why did you not 
nd voluntary look after the 
rs need flowers ? I was 
t for ashamed when 
So-and-so_ called 
ke one this afternoon 
mple only and I went into 
st every big the drawing- 
1 nowadays room and found 


them looking so 
faded.”’ 

Onc: “*E teks 
that addressed 
parcel on the 
table; did it 
never occur to 
you to post it 


I presented by 
y settlement 
tired - out 


; , 
<UL WOTKEeTS 


thankful to 


when vou were 





going out ?” 
‘Would i > wiser i 
Nould it not be wiser if she would talk Or ‘It would 
the matter over calmly, openly ? if 
be a help if you 
would sometimes 





three da week, given regu look around and arrange things that 
Just as regularly and conscientiously have been upset. Everything devolves on 
lit were paid work—would give me!” 





of use in the But if she searches her conscience for 
bravery, and i moment or two that same mother may 
TLuines th which so many of recall how on other davs she has also 


poor bear their burdens, would be a said: “ I don’t /ike flowers mixed! Did 
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you arrange that vase? Much too heavy 
and overcrowded ! ”’ 

Or: “ Did you post that parcel? How 
tiresome! Why didn’t you wait? I 
wanted to put something else in. Another 
time ask me!” 

Or again: “Who put that table in 
the corner? Please put it back in its 
own place.”” On which occasions the 
testiness of youth prompts the girl to 
protest, ‘Never again!” ‘‘Catch me 
trying again,’ etc., etc. 

An Impossible Combination 

To be candid, one must admit that it is 
difficult to cultivate initiative and sub- 
servience at the same time, and I doubt 
if any of us would care to try it. Would 
it not be better if the mother gave the 
girl absolute control in some small depart- 
ment ¢ 

She could give her, for instance, a 
certain sum per week out of which 
she would be expected to provide the 
household with flowers and cake, using 
her own choice and her own discrimina- 
tion. 

Naturally, she will make mistakes; 
naturally, she will be less skilfcl than 
one who had been a housekeeper fot 
twenty years; but it should be made 
a point of honour that she is encouraged, 
not blamed, and that any really neces- 
sary directions be given in the most tact- 
ful and conciliatory manner. No doubt 
this will involve a trial of patience to the 
mother, but when lessons are going to 
be learned we must not hesitate to take 
our share ! 


Duty First 

Nowadays one often hears it discussed 
whether a woman 1s happier with or with- 
out children. 

‘I used to long for children,” says 
one woman, “‘ but when I see the trouble 
which my friends have had with thei 
boys and girls I begin to be thankful 
that I have none.” 

“Young people are so ungrateful and 
revolutionary, that it is really happier and 
more peaceful to be without them,” says 
another. 

Dear friends, is it not a wrong conception 
of motherhood to look upon it primarily 
as a joy? Is it not, in the first instance, 
a duty, a charge? And can any great 
charge be carried through without anxiety 
and suffering ? 

Tet mothers set themselves the task 
of being forbearing and patient, remen- 
bering that transition stages are always 
dificult; and let the young daughter 
realise that, though home does not satisfy 
all her desires, and she is longing for a 
fuller, larger life, she yet holds in her 
possession a terrible power—the power of 
making her parents happy or miserable! 
Such a little thing decides it this way or 
that. A frown replaced by a smile ; a sharp 
word held back; help given cheertully, 
instead of grudgingly. Js it much toa 
after all that has heen done for hei At 
this stage of a girl’s life honouring her 


parents is the one duty which 1s plainly 


marked out. How can she expect to make 
a success of the rest of her life if she 
neglects the first commandment “with 
promise ”” ? 


(Another article by the same author will appear in my next number, and will deal with 


the more difficult problem of the older unmarried daughter.) 
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“She clasped Sylvie 


close, clasped her as though ae rd . 
she would never loosen that embrace ’’—y. 647, sani 
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The Heroism of Mother-love 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY 


As \GLI ft { the westering sun It was small wonder that Madame de 
‘ + 4 @ 4 


isement imto the Mierre was obliged to pause sometimes until 


warmed to gold she could see plainly to continue her wor k. 


wn hair, so neatly Yet, at the sound of a light footstep the 
her black-ribboned mother’s face changed, and she turned to 
It 1 almost as tenderly sreet the new-comer with a smile. 
amongst the dainty Sylvie de Bassonay entered the room like 
transferring from a picturesque whirlwind her fair hair 
tk e¢ leathern travelling fluttering from beneath the hood of het 
beside het scarlet cloak. here was something of 
ild’s clothes is one suppressed excitement in her air, and a look 
ther loves and yet of scared apprehension crept into Madame 
lows a | irting And de Mhierre’s eyes, 
Kevolution in “Sylvie, what has happened?” she 
held the seed rt asked. 
uld tell whether it Phe girl laughed rather uncertainly. 
ra ri ever ? 


“Oh, you poor little mother,” she cried 
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Nothing has happe ned at least at least 
nothing serious.’ 


Fell 


‘Why, I have only told these poor, silly 


me,”’ 


villagers of ours how they are being misled 
by traitors and scoundrels.”’ 


‘ Sylvie ! 
‘Oh, mother, what frightened eyes! 
Listen; this is how it happened. I had 


been with Bernard to take old Jeanne her 
soup, and we were just coming home through 
the village. In the market place there was 
a crowd of people listening to a man who 
stood upon the steps outside the church. He 
was some country schoolmaster or such-like, 
I suppose, carried away by all this Revolu- 
said ! 


tionary madness 


Mother, 


But the things he 


mother, no one could listen and 


keep silent. He praised this infamous 
godless republic of theirs, and then—then 
he spoke of the King and Queen. Oh, the 


The insults!” 
“What happened next ?”’’ Madame de 
Mic rre’s voice 


vile words he used! 


was strained and hoarse. 
‘Why, I could contain myself no longer. 
[ don’t said, I 
furious and excited ; but I told the speaker 
that he was a vile traitor, and that I could 


never have believed Frenchmen, the people 


remember what I was SO 


of our dear village, would allow such things 
to be said of their King and Queen, Oh, I 
abused them soundly 
Bernard was quite 


by tearing off that 


I can tell you. Poor 
frightened. I 


abominable cockade which 


finished 


you made me wear and trampling it in the 


mud. Oh, but that angered them. They 
shouted and threw tones, some ot the 
peopl others looked ashamed But then 


the man who had been speaking called out 


I did not hear 
Bernard 


something and stopped them. 


what he said, for poor old hurried 


me away 


Oh, Sylvie, Svivic what have you 
done Madame de Micrre cried piteou ly 
Why did | let you leave the chateau , 


Mother, 


The girl laughed nervously 


how—how.- foolish you are 


‘Our villagers 


would never harm us, even if they are anery 


with me tor a moment 


“Oh, you do not understand how thine 
ire changed, even here in Mereval 

“Of course T understand Sylvie drew 
herself up with dienity You forget that 
I itl I rried man mother 
itd 

| torgot because L) 1 you ave teh 
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a child. Oh, 
make enemies 

“ Would 
when our King and Oucen were 
insulted ?”’ 


Sylvie, it is so dangerous ¢ 


now—to anger people.” 


you have had me sav 


nothing 


SO grossly 


‘Sweetheart, in this case you could jot 


betier things by speaking. I know that 


you are brave and loyal, but 

“Oh, you have no spirit. I verily believe 
that you would deny anything—would 
agree with anyone—to avoid trouble. It 


seems to me so weak and cowardly—no, no, 
I did not mean that, truly, mother dear, 
I know that you cannot help it; you are 
gentle and timid by nature. You must needs 
think of the consequences before you dar 
to act.”’ 

‘Tt would have been well if you had done 
so," cried Madame de 


Mierre, her gentle 


voice sharp with fear. You might have 
acted differently if you had _ thought of 
the danger to all of us—yourself, your 


husband, little Jeannot.’’ 

“ Danger ! 
danger ?”’ A look of terror crept into the 
girl’s blue eyes. ‘ Oh iat shall I 
brought 


Do you really think there is 


do if 


L have harm to Louis and my 


baby ?”’ 


Nay, dearest; I did not mean to 
frighten you.” All the anger in Madame 
de Mierre was changed to pity and love. 

You know—w all know—how easily 


scared, how foolish I am. Ah, Sylvie, do 
not cry so.” 
reaction had followed on 


With her 


For a 


1 
qui K 


Sylvie’s triumphant excitement. 


fair head on Madame de Mierre’s shoulder 
she sobbed pitifully. The m ther torgot 
all her fears, as mothers will, in the eftort to 


d her so skilfully 
ier OWN appre- 
smiled up 


Muerre was 


soothe 


comfort the girl. She 


argued away 
When 
through her tear 


that she almost 
Sylvie at last 

Madame de 
able to respond cheertully. 


And even if I have 


hensions. 


made people angry 


t matter 


said the girl hopefully, “it can 

much, can it because to-morrow morning 
I am to start for Saint Parseval, and next 
day Louis and I will be on our way to Eng 


and 
Yes; it will be a comfort 


land 
when you are 


gone. See how cruel your mother 1s, My) 
child, And everything is so well arranged 
our passport in order, Louis t y meet you al 


‘ . *otr be] 
Saint Parseval to-morrow, Maitre Beiroy 


ru nN 
chooner waiting we have forgott 
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little one, Iet us 


ng on her pretty 
her thoughts to the 


Madame de Mierre held 


white dress ?”’ she 


looked at it dubiously. 
It is so old, and see how 


1 '*? 
Cre 


Madame de Mierre laid 


r down its folds with 
1¢ blue dimity— that 
nd faded 
ke that,’ Sylvie said 
dress which I put on 


sked me to be his 


lways, and wear it 

a me , 
he old white dress 
Madame de Mierr: 
between a laugh and 


f those old days when 
eannot. no one but 


re it seems even to 


crossed Madame de 
it was the thought 
Sylvie had only het 


1O more 


ul very dearly, 


tly. 
ere never was another 
» brave so genth = 
Cl I was so young 
you, too. Why, you 


poor, lonely lttle 


blesome baby.’’ 


yur 


Jeannot.”’ 


never was a baby 


always been some 
to—-the day when | 
mourning gowns—that 
again,”’ 
rful light in Gabrielle de 
spoke, a light whose 
melt away the eighteen 
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cheeks and that vivid brightness in her 
eves. 

Sylvie slipped her hand through hes 
mother’s arm. 

And till that day you will always wear 
black ?”’ she said softly 

“Yes, like you—to remind me, Sylvie.’ 
Madame de Mierre smiled gently. 

For a few minutes they continued their 
work in silence. Then a knock at the door 
interrupted them, and _ Bernard, the old 
servant, entered hastily, with a look on his 
face which made Madame de Mierre act 
with swift decision, 

“Ah, vou have something to tell me,” 
she said, and then added hastily, ‘‘ Sylvie, 
we must not waste time. Fetch all the 
other things from my room whilst I speak 
to Bernard.” 

Her voice and words were so natural and 
reasonable that the girl obeyed at once. 
She had not, like her mother, seen the old 
man’s white, terrified face as he stood in 
the shadows. As the door closed Madame 
de Mierre turned on him abruptly. 

Now, what is your bad news, Bernard ? ”’ 
shi asked. 

[—ah, it is hard to say, madame.” The 
old fellow stammered pitifully. ‘ Madame 
Sylvie—did she tell you of what happened 
in the village 

Yes, I know all that.” The look of 
haunting fear had returned to Madame de 
Mierre’s eyes Yes—tell me.” 

“Tf it had only been the villagers who 


heard her, they would have done nothing 
They love you, madame; they loved 
wusband. But—there was 


monsieur, your 
another, He who spoke to the people was 
Carrier, from Nant 

* Carrier ! ”’ At the name of the terrible 
proconsul who was slaughtering the un- 
fortunate royalists of Nantes by hundreds, 
a kind of paralysis of horror seemed to 
creep over Madame de Mierre She could 
Carrier ! 


only repeat the word again 
“ Yes, madame And he has sworn that 


] 


she shall be—punished They will come to 
arrest her to-night and take her to Nantes. 


Oh, madame, thousands have been guillo- 


tined—thousand for iving a hundred 


times Ie 
“Can we hide het 
Where madame Fhey will search 
every inch of the chateau.’”’ 


Phen she must ve here now, this 





instant, instead of to-morrow. Her passport 
is ready, all is prepared. She must wait at 
Saint Parseval until Monsicur de Bassonay 
joins her. And Bernard, you must go with 
Madame Sylvie—at once, before it 15 too 
late.” 

The old servant looked at her doubtfully. 
At seventy one is not eager for perilous 
enterprises. Quick as thought, Madame de 
Mierre reached his side, laid her hands on his 
shoulders. 

Bernard, you were so faithful to my 
You served him till death. Will 
you forsake his child ? ”’ 

Her words touched the old man’s pride ; 
he drew himself up and a light grew behind 


husband. 


the dimness in his eves 
I will do my best, madame,” he said 


simply. . cannot say more.’ 
And who knows so well as I what your 
Ah, Bernard, we will save het 
don’t let hei 
see there is danger—g¢reat danger. Jon't 
frighten her.’”’ 

Sylvie pushed open the door and entered, 


best can be ? 
vet Hush! She is coming: 


her arms piled high with dainty gowns. The 


< 


>< 


sey 
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kindly dusk hid from her the faces of the 
other two. 

“Still deep in talk,”’ she said. “ How 
quiet you are, ‘There is nothing the matter 
mother ?” 

“Dear child, no.”” Madame de Mierre’s 
laugh was natural and unforced. “ At least 
nothing serious. It is only that Bernard tells 
me that the villagers are excited and dis- 
turbed ; we think it would be better if you 
were to leave now, instead of to-morrow’ 


“ Mother 


such haste ? 


but why ? Is there need for 


‘Dear, you know how foolish I am. It 
will truly make me happier if you will go 
to-day. Your bold words affronted some of 
oul people, bad child! You are best away, 
Bernard will take you to Saint Parseval, and 
wait there until Louis comes to-morrow. Go 
at once, Bernard, and order the carriage to 
be made ready 

A trace o 
through the even quietness of Madame d 
poke doubttfully. 


sounded now 


excitement 


Mierre’s voice, and Syl\ 
“Mother, you ar 
thine frem m2—there is no danger 


concealing any- 
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You 


she said. 


must go now, 


God be with you,” 


rhe old-fashioned berline rumbled slowly 
of the Madame 
Mierre, in the doorway, strained her eyes to 


out courtyard, whilst de 


catch the last flutter of a white kerchief 
from its window. 

Then very slowly she passed back into 
the great darkly panelled hall, where the 
fire and candle-light fought a losing fight 
with the shadows. 

Gabrielle de Micrre stood by the open 
hearth, gazing thoughtfully into the red 
heart of the fire. She need no longer play 
a part; there was some comfort in that 
thought, 

But the respite did not last for long 
Suddenly a new look crossed her face, for 
there came a sound on the gravelled terrace 
without, the rattle of wheels, the heavy 


tramp of footsteps, and then, abruptly, the 
clang of grounded muskets. 

Madame de Mierre 
paintul gasps 


began to breathe 


and her eyes grew dark 


in 


short, hands twisted 


themselves together 
waited, 


with fear, as she waited 


In a few minutes the great door opened 
and a trightened servant entered. 

Madame— it is the Citizen Carrier,” he 
stammered. *“T—I think it is Madame 
Sylvie he wants.”’ 

Madame de Micrre turned as three men 
followed the servant into the hall. There 
was no sign now of fear and hesitation in her 
bearing. She spoke to him who was obvi- 


He 


strange lace, 


ously the leader of the little party. was 


tall and well built, with a dark 
not unhandsome Strange, too, were his 
with something in 
and musery. Men 
Nantes, had the 


It may 


close-set, glittering eyes 
both of cruelty 
that Carrier, called of 


appearance of one haunted. 


them 
said 
well 
been 
Is it my daughter 

Madame de Mierre 
It you are the mother of the Citizeness 
“3 with 


nave sO 


whom you wish to 


asked 


Sct 


Bassonay ves Carricl answered, 


tudied roughness I wish to speak to her.’ 


‘Can you not tell me your errand ?” 
Somehow she must gain time. Phat was 
the only thought plainly present to Madame 
cle Mierre 

It is no pleasant one but taith, you 
must hear it sooner or lates I have come 
to arrest your daughter m the name of the 


Nation,” 
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instant, instead of to-morrow. Ifer passport 


is ready, all is prepared. She must wait at 
Saint Parseval until Monsicur de Bassonayv 
joins her. And Bernard, you must go with 
Madame Sylvie—at before it 
late.”’ 

The old servant looked at her doubtfully. 
At seventy one is not eager for perilous 
enterprises. Quick as thought, Madame de 
Mierre reached his side, laid her hands on his 
shoulders. 

“ Bernard, you 
husband. You served him till death. 
you forsake his child ?”’ 

Her words touched the old man’s pride ; 
he drew himself up and a light grew behind 
the dimness in his eyes. 


once is too 


were so faithful to my 
Will 


“IT will do my best, madame,” he said 
simply. 
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Sylvie pushed open the door and entered, 
her arms piled high with dainty gowns. The 


She is coming; 


great danger. 


kindly dusk hid from her the 
other two. 
“ Still deep mn 


faces of the 


talk,’’ she Tine 


There is nothing the matter 


Said. 
quiet you are, 
mother ?”’ 
“Dear child, no.’”’ Madame de Mierre’s 
laugh was natural and unforced. “ At least 
It is only that Bernard tells 
me that the villagers are excited and dis- 


nothing serious. 


turbed ; we think it would be better if you 
were to leave now, instead of to-morrow!’ 


* Mother—but 


why ? Is there need lor 
such haste ? 
** Dear, you know how foolish I am. It 
will truly make me happier if you will go 
to-day. Your bold words affronted some of 
our people, bad child! You are best away. 
Bernard will take you to Saint Parseval, and 
wait there until Louis comes to-morrow. Go 
at once, Bernard, and order the carriage t 
be made ready.’ 
\ trace ot 
through the 


sounded now 


even quietness of Madame d 


excitement 


Mierre’s voice, and Syl\ spoke doubtfully. 
“Mother, you are concealing any- 
thine from m2—-there ts danger ?” 
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*“ You 
she said. 
The old-fashioned berline rumbled slowly 


must go now. God be with you,” 


out of the courtyard, whilst Madame de 
Mierre, in the doorway, strained her eyes to 
catch the last flutter of a white kerchief 
from its window. 

rhen very slowly she passed back into 
the great darkly panelled hall, where the 
fire and candle-light fought a losing fight 
with the shadows. 

Gabrielle de Mierre stood by the open 
hearth, gazing thoughtfully into the red 


heart of the fire. She need no longer play 
a part; there was some comfort in that 
thought. 

But the respite did not last for long. 
Suddenly a new look crossed her face, fon 


there came a sound on the gravelled terrace 
the rattle of the 
tramp of footsteps, abruptly, the 


without, wheels heavy 


and then 
clang of grounded muskets. 


Madame Mierre 
painful gasps 


began to breathe in 


Het 


and her eyes grew dark 
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short, hands twisted 


themselves together 
waited 


with fear, as she waited 


at door ope ned 


In a few minutes the ere 
and a trightened servant entered. 

** Madame— it is the Citizen Carrier,”’ he 
stammered. ‘* I—I think it is Madame 
Sylvie he wants.” 

Madame de Micrre turned as three men 
followed the servant into the hall. There 


was no sign now of fear and hesitation in her 


bearing. to 
ously the leader of the little party. 
strange tac« 


She spok him who was obvi- 


He was 


tall and well built, with a dark 


not unhandsome Strange, too, were his 
close-set, glittering eves, with something im 
them both of cruelty and musery. Men 
said that Carrier, called of Nantes, had the 
appearance of one haunted. It may well 
have been so 

Is it my daughter whom you wish to 
Sct Madam de Muerre asked 

It you are the mother of the Citizeness 
Lassonay—ves,’’ Carrier answered, with 
studied roughness, ‘ I wish to speak to her.”’ 

“Can you not tell me your errand ?”’ 

Somehow she must gain time. hat was 
the only thought plainly present to Madame 
de Mierre 

It is no pleasant one but taith, you 
must hear it sooner or lates I have come 
to arrest your daughter im the name of the 


Nation,” 





have been 


What 
not 


Oh, why can 


crime ? ”’ It that 


who could not 


was badly acted, 


amazed consternation, by one 
— , 
piay a part 


rhe 
hours 


only a 
her 


Citizeness Bassonay 


proved herself, out of own 


y 
ago 


lips, to be a traitor to our great republic. 


She insulted and slandered me—me, the 
representative of the Convention ! 
And for that you would arrest het 


that. <A 
directed 


No, 
patriot 
against 


citizeness, not 101 true 


nothing tor abuse 


the 


cares 
himself It 
against whom she blasphemed 
trampled 


was Irench nation 
our tricolout 
That is 


answer at 


which she undertoot. 


the crime for which she must 
the Nantes.”’ 


* She is so young, so thoughtless. 


Tribunal of 
Doubt- 


less she spoke rashly.’’ 


For words and acts less rash than hers 
many suffer death daily.’ 
‘Ah! Madame de Mierre drew a long, 


sobbing breath. 
I can respect your grief, citizeness. | 
have heard good reports of you from the 


people of the village. Apart from your 
natural sorrow it must truly be a_ bitter 
blow to find that your daughter could act 


But the law 
country 


so madly and wickedly. must 


take its course oul demands 


Sacrifices trom us all. I can give you little 
hope that she will be acquitted.” 

Gabriclle de 
might have doubted 
kor the 
incapable of speech and he 
movement. 

time Will 


Bassonay ? ” 


If Carrier could have seen 


Mierre’s face plainly hi 


the truth of thos good reports, 


moment she wa 


made an impatient 


I can waste no more you 


send for the Citizenes 
I—will go myself 
Madame de Mierr 


moved slowly toward 


the door, but Carrier barred her way. 
rhere must be no double-dealing.” he 
said sternly. ‘‘ Your daughter is in thi 
chateau 
Why should you think otherwise 2?” 


nothing but 


Chere wa 


In her tone 


Innocent amazement 


Because we 
of the 


told 
belic Ve 


wert otherwise. On 
the 


chateau in 


villagers that he saw 


Citizeness Bassonay leaving the 


ne ago, on the 


road to 
here within a 


Shall know that th 


hot 
Icllow 

iy men willimmediate! 
et out in pursuit You 


understand 
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her 


lcw 


O4d 





“LT understand.” It was well that Carrier 
could not see the trapped look in Madame de 
Mierre’s I will go and fetch my 
slowly. “Do not be 
Is resting. She must 
some few 


eyes. 


daughter,”’ she said 


impatient, si She 


rise and dress; it will take 
moments. 
rhe suspicion in Carrier’s face lessened, 
“Oh, I will give her time for that,” he 
said, laughing harshly. ‘‘ Though you will 
understand that no careful toilet is necessary, 
I will 


here. 


wait Julien, you and Tillot 
go upstairs. Stand outside the door until 
the Citizeness Bassonay is ready. There 
may still be some attempt at escape if we 


do not take every precaution.’ 

Slowly Madame de Mierre left the room 
and ascended the stairs, followed by the two 
men. <A horrible sense of helplessness over- 


had 


time, but was time everything 


whelmed het She been fighting for 
or anything ? 
Would she not merely postpone an inevitable 
end by her desperate delays ? 


She paused before the door of her room, 


with Julien and Tillot cl her heels. 
You’d best be quick id the elder 
roughly, ‘Citizen Carrier soon grows 


impatient.’’ 


“And tell the Citizeness Bassonay no 
secrets,”? laughed the other, ‘ for we shall 
hear all you say 

Madame de Mierre closed the door behind 
her, turned the key softly in the lock, and 
faced the full horror of the position, Tillot’s 


words had torced upon her a fresh necessity. 
Silence the watchers outside 
they made 


would make 


suspicious Somehow must be 
to believe that a second person was within 
the room. 
Madame de Mierre 
the door and sp ike clearly and loudly. 
! Waken, dearest. You 
She paused, as though 
Yes 
will tell you why.” 
forced herself to speak, the 
had con- 


It was 


moved away from 


“Sylvie! Sylvie 


Mniust rise at 


one 


listening for an answer, you must 
dress now I 

And as hie 
Inspiration came fo! 


which she 


sciously and unconsciously prayed. 
born as her eyes fell upon Sylvie's discarded 


white dress, the dress which she had vowed 


to keep as a remembrance. 
Without an instant’s hesitation she slipped 


off her black 1 put on the soft, white 


FOWH ane 


robe, girdling it at the waist with a blue 
ribbon And all the time that ber fingels 
busied themselves with feverish switness, 




































































manage to escape, 



































Madame de Mierre carried on that terrible, 
one-sided conversation 

Now she spoke in her own voice, now she 
feigned anothet lhe words came wildly, 
incoherently, seeming to her own ears like 
the babble of one delirious. The strain was 
almost unendurable, for sometimes it seemed 
to her that she could talk no more, and once 
down, laughing 


and she laughed the more when 


she broke sobbing and 


helplessly ; 
she realised that such sounds would seem 
more natural than all to the men outside. 

Madame de Mierre released her hair trom 
waves and let it fall in little 


secured 


its smooth 
curls and ripples round her face, 
only by a turquoise ribbon. 


before the 


Then, standing 
mirror, she studied the image 
which now did not 


With the complete change of dress and the 


truly seem her own. 
loosened hair, her age seemed lessened by 
fully twenty years. Haste and excitement 
had flushed her pale cheeks unwontedly, 
and her eyes were feverishly bright with 
unshed tears 
She caught up Sylvie’s scarlet cloak and 
threw it over her shoulders, just as Julien 
spoke from without 
rhe Citizeness Bassonay had __ best 
hasten,”’ 


Madame de 


came out, closing it softly behind her. She 


Mierre opened the door and 


had extinguished all the candles save one, 
The two men 
She felt her colour 
rise and her heart beat fast, but there was 


which she carried in her hand. 
looked at her intently 


only obvious admiration in their eyes 
You are ready 

Julien “ And 

she?” 

“Hush! Pray, gentlemen, do not dis- 

turb her Madame de 


She is overcome 


then, citizeness,”’ said 


your mother; where is 


said Mierre softly. 


exhausted with grief 


\h, yes, we understand. Come then.’ 


Down the wide staircase they passed, and 
at each step the mother’s heart beat faster. 
A far more severe test was now at hand, since 
Carrier had seen her daughter, if only for 
a moment 
The Conventional stood by the fireplace, 
pushing the logs together with his booted 
foot. He turned with an impatient gesture 


You have detained us long enough. Ah! 


He broke ott and stared at Madame de 
Mierre intently So you did not manage 
to escape Citizen Bassonay ?”’ he said 
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at last, and as Madame de Mierre answered 


she breathed a little sigh of relief, 
“Tam here, as you sce,’”’ she said in a loy 
voice. 


** As I see. 


less your mother has explained my errand, 


Well, are you ready ? Doubt. 


Is she not coming to bid you farewell ?” 
** No. 
overwhelmed.”’ 


She cannot come down : 


> she Is— 


** Ah, that one can understand. See what 
sorrow you have brought upon her and upor 
yourself by your rebellious treason against 
the republic, But it is not for me to forestall 
the accusations of the Tribunal. Come, th 
carriage waits for us; we must go,” 
later those condemned by 


Carrier and his fellows to die that altternoon 


Two days 
their summons in the ante- 
chamber of the Town Hall at Nantes. 

An old trembling and _ pallid, was 
admitted by the the door, It 
seemed that he wished to speak to one of th 


were waiting 


nan 
sentrics at 
prisoners. She came towards him at once 
slight, almost girlish figure, dressed simply 
s a look of keen anxiety o1 


her face, and she spoke swiftly and eagerly 


white. There wa 
** Bernard, tell me quickly. Is all well ? 
“Yes, madame,”’ stammered the old man 


* We 


Bassonay arrived safely 


were not molested Monsieur de 


They sailed tor 
England last night 

‘Oh, thank 
one desire 

vy Ah, but you 


Bernard’s voice 


Heaven! What more could 


madame!” Old 


“ That I 


you, 
broke piteously 
should live to see this day 

*Hush!’’ Madame de 
hand gently on the old man’ 
listen ! If—il she 
day, if she asks you how I 


Nlierre laid her 
arm, “ And 
returns to France som 


to 


died, swear 
me that you will never tell her the manner In 
which it came about 

** I swear Che old man’s voice was very 
low and husky 


“And, Bernard 


not grieve so tor me, 


dear old friend, you must 
rhis is the happies 


+ 


day of my life look in my face and see ll 
I do not speak the truth.” 

And, as the old man raised his teal 
dimmed eves, he saw that she did indeed 
seem joyous and untroubled One might 


have thought her a traveller who, alte! long 


and weary journeyings, sees the 


home at the end of the road, 
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Another Article on the Problem of the Mother and Daughter Relationship 
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of the close association of incompatible 
people who are intimately related. 

An old scientist told me the other day that 
the birds who flung their young ones from 
the nest the very moment they could “ fend 
for themselves ’’ were wiser than human 
beings in this hyper-civilised state of society, 
which permits three, four, or even half-a- 
dozen daughters all over the age of twenty- 
one to spend their best years and energies in 
lamily quarrelling rhe stronger the per- 
sonality ot the children,’’ he said, ‘“‘ the more 
difficult is the situation, and the greater the 
necessity for each girl to develop on separate 
lines, taking up outside interests, and living 
her own life.’’ 

In many cases, the difficult daughter has 
energy, Capacity and that restlessness which 
comes from having insufficient outlet for 
these qualities; and the solution of the 
problem lies in providing a proper outlet 
tor her energies Kepressive measures are 
worse than useless. The “ discipline ’’ which 
should have been exerted at seven or eight 
cannot be entorced ten years atter without 


discord and tribulation, 


An Unnatural Rivalry 

I:very mother, it may be said, honestly 
desires to do her best for her daughter. But 
it requires a very wise woman to deliberately 
earch for the fault in herself when she can- 
not get on with her girls. From the girl of 
eighteen or nineteen, self-analysis, and the 
ound judgment which experience ot lite 
confers, are not to be expected; but the 
mother is a woman in her prime—her early 
prime, perhaps, and herein lies one of the 
ources of the psychologic il problem of 
mother and daughter. It may be difficult 
for the type of woman whose mother instinct 
is strong and sure, whose personal vanity 1s 
sight, to realise that jealousy may account 
for all the trouble vet the tact remains 
that mothers can be jealous, and that 
rivalry between mother and daughter is by 
ho means uncommon 


Phere is the jealousy which results from 
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to slighting of 
pathetic and tragic signi- 
1 woman of thirty-five who 
fretted herself into serious ill-health because 
she felt neglected for her daughter of fifteen. 


of morbid jealousies 


In Pensive Mood, 


By Frank Bramley, R.A. 


1an to love his daughte - 


lip between father and daughter touches the 


ulling down the edifices of he 


her boys. Is the average man’s perspective 
clearer and saner in this respect ? 

Phere is something pathetic in the jealousy 
of a woman of forty who sees in her daughter 
a rival whose freshness brings into contrast 
her own waning youth. But such jealousy 
is not an admirable trait: it is unnatural 
according to one’s highest standards of 
motherhood. There are mothers who are 
jealous of their daughters’ beauty, brains, and 
youth—mothers who are 
still young women in the 
sense that they are attrac- 
tive and that they hunger 
for admirationand flattery 
which time has notsatiated 
them with. This jealousy 
is seen where mother and 
daughter are rivals for 
public applause. 

It exists in the theatrical 
protession, in society, too, 
where women keep young 


for vears after their 


dot sticated sisters have 
lapsed quietly and appa- 
rently without regret into 
advanced middle ag 
Jealous mothers have a 
warped attitude towards 
life. They have a_ false 
idea that clothes and 
cosmetics — will preserv 
their youth and yet they 
allow the vicious and age- 


ing emotions of jealousy 


hatred and suspicion t 
spoil the most beautiful 
relationship in lif that 


between mother and 





daughter. 


A girl's best friend Is 


her mother,” said the 
matron ot a Home’ to me the other 
day-—a place where sorrowing and sinning 
virls are received, and given some measu! 


ot protection and care tor a tin 


w many girls tell me that 





he beginning of their trouble was that they 
did not get on with their mother ‘She d 
not understand me.” said one of these gi 


he cCxyp ted i rirl to wa h dishes il 


crub. floor ind never get a bit of fu 
away trom home ’ This matron was sevel 
on the mode mother, and said that 


mothers of all classes had a better dea ™ 



















































FRIENDS 
it would do more to 
social evil than by 
A mother’s 
thing to depend upon, and 


responsibil 
black pall ot the 
her measure the world. 
daship 1s SOW 


sort of mother is a girl’s best and 
ounsellor 


women 





is strange yw quickly some 


] 
he difficulties, the warring emotions 
wavward tendencies of their youth, and 
] girl tor the lack 


¢ can make up to a 


understanding in_ her 


] dship betwee mother and daughter 

) ld be the greatest thing in a girl’s life. 
| § 1 be é indation of all that 1s 
nd fine. It should be a girl’s sate- 

inst evil influences, the impure 

1 the ] temptations which 

sirl must meet as she goes through life. 

r weapon compared with 

tact which a good and 


in cat w in dealing with the 


tl ficult daughte There 
well-1 ning mothers, sensible 
in love, but in undet 
¢, Wor re blamed —and errone- 
1 ofte I know-—for so much 
goes Wrol fe, that it seems cruel to 
et another charge to their account ; but 
nk that t r troubles with their 
rs are oft of their own making. 
se eri] when she is perhaps 
vy will only get 
K th very big effort, 
Drifting Away 
\ girl easily d makes friend 
endships which 
desirable type. But 


friend, let her enter 
sements, as well 
concerns, and what a 


women all through 


e fnendship which 

tw The girl gains the 
t 1 ithy and advices 
ry nterests are bound 
I mother 1s helped by 
reserve the beautiful 


art young to the 


tO make a mie ot 
er to vet into serious 
intic tendencies that 

that the mother 


her daughter in thi 


OR RIVALS ? 


respect. There is so much silly and harmful 
gossip among girls about that it is 
surely the duty of every mothe: to talk 


‘ love,” 


wisely to her girl about the meaning of life, 
the nature and purpose of marriage. But how 
rare it is to find a mother who can do this 
without awkwardness or cant, who is on 
the terms to make such discussion natural, 
simple and casy of accomplishment. 

It seems to me that the great need at the 
present time is a deeper feeling for home life. 
both men and 
basis of mutual 
But all girls cannot 
marry, and it is questionable if the modern 


tendency for girls to leave the home and live 


The happiest destiny for 


women 18 marriage on a 


attraction and respect. 


in bachelor quarters, to have their own flat 
or rooms in clubs, to live their own lives in 
the very widest sense of the term, is for the 
best. If the right relationship exists between 
parents and daughters, if the girls become 
working women in the world, their happiest 
home should be in association with their own 


parents; but it means give and take on 
both sides. 

One of the best mothers I] know said the 
other day: ‘‘ Many parents fail because 


they think that the children must invariably 
‘They never dream 
the 


wrong 


learn from the parents, 
that 
generation, 


parents can learn from 
They 
absurd attitude ot 


family.” 


younger 
and 
superiority towards their 


keep up a 


some people are pec uliarly blessed with a 
Others—and alas! they 


are entirely devoid 


sense of humour. 
are sometimes parents 
of it, 


in dealing with “ 


And the quality is essentially necessary 


difficult daughters ”’ as well 
as troublesome 
of the lack of 


father mistakes pomposity for dignity, and 


sons. So many homes fail 


because humour, because the 


the mother nags when a little sympathy 
would save the situation. It may be that 
children would have more feeling for home 
life if homes were made more attractive. The 


best happiness ought to be in the home circle 
The charm of life lies in friendship, the feeling 
between brother and sister, parent and child 
It is the friendship that ought to grow out 
of the exquisite affection of the early nursery 


days. It has its birth in the divine instinct 


of motherhood, and it should develop with 


the years It dissipates the evil spirits of 


rivalry, jealousy. It may save the soul of a 


} 


rl. It brings perhaps the 


who achieves it. 


highest happine 3s 
mother 


to tiie 





Noe. HARROLE- 


‘You!’ she uttered under her breath ; and then, 
‘For God's sake, bring my mother!’ ’ nou, 
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mw I haven't seen het 
I heard the whistle ot 
» but as you know, 

t she has come home 


nad at this is not 


be halt a 


keep her in’ Fultord 


low and gentle, 
an undercurrent ot 
1 HWueh Charlton's 

were very keen 

mecerned 


he asked with a 


i mile 
Mrs. Ainslie till 
ind she has quite 
t it by this time 
to be complaining 
mile Sih 
ld: but she has 
e: we ect tamed 
ud Charlton 
Mi \inshe with a 
| think we were more 


Ider people might 


| t, | am given to 
with a slight 


i ring eemed to 


fwith her guest in 
with deep-hued 
use behind them 
ot the ornate struc 
jyuerades under that 
were lost, howevet 
Virginia creeper 
formed such 

to Mh Ainslie 
rure in it ott 
wa ome fifteen 


] me to Charlton 


The Story of a Modern Mother and her Daughter 


WALLACE 


as a young widow, so everyone concluded, 
with her one little daughter, she had never 
laid aside her semi-mourning dress. 

Wer companion, Mr. Hugh Charlton of 
Charlton Kings, the beautiful old Jacobean 
house only separated by its park from the 
cottage, was a very well-known man in his 
county and beyond it Not content with 
being lett owner of a moderate estate, he 
had early taken his talents into the market- 
place. Divining with shrewd foresight the 
rapid rise of Fulford, the big manufacturing 
town still a mile or two off, though it was 
vearly devouring the once green fields on 


all sides of it, he had already built up a 
fortune for himself, while for the last year 
or two he had sat as member for the great 
town whose industries he had done so much 
to develop He was probably some ten 
vears younger than Mrs. Ainslie, but with 
her fair face, so sweet and serene, save for 
that faint hint of dissatistaction, she looked 
far the more youthful of the two. 

\s if in response to Mrs. Ainslie’s laugh, a 
lattice-window above was somewhat noisily 
thrown farther open, and in the living frame 
of crimson spray and tendril a girl’s face 
appeared—a face, clear, frank and joyous, 
and set in a mass of bronze-tawnv hair, 
which waved round her brow in the heavy, 
rippling curves one sees in old statuary. 


Hallo, Hugh! exclaimed a_ vigorous 
young voice, while the tawny head was 
thrust farther out ‘“T didn’t know you 
were here You might have let me know, 
mothe 


Mr \inslie’s lips involuntarily tightened 

a litth 
‘ Hlow was I to know that vou had come 
home, my dear; I think it was not too 
much to expect, after this morning especi- 
ally, that vou might have come to me 
first Mrs. Ainslie was unable to keep the 
significance out ot her tone 
After this morning repeated the 
young voice In a_ blank puzzled tone. 
Apparently the words conveyed no mean- 
in -oh ! Half-amused recollection 





seemed to dawn with the long-drawn mono- 
vilable. she said with 
a laugh and an off-hand nod. “ I’m coming 


‘Sorry, mothe! 


down, though.” 

Che head vanished, and the glowing frame, 
left empty, looked very blank indeed to 
Charlton's eves. Mrs. Ainslie looked at 
him in mute appeal 

‘“ Autres temps, autres 
time, she’ll mellow,”’ he said with a laugh, 


murs ! Give her 


though as Forest Ainslie came across the 
lawn with her long, easy step it is doubtful 
if he, or any other man, would have desired 
any change in her 

‘ Divinely tall,’ and perfectly moulded 
in proportion to her height, she looked, in 
her soft, white silk blouse, and the modern 
skirt, short indeed, but, in her case, not too 
scanty to check the free use of her limbs, 
the absolute embodiment of pure, vigorous 
health, and free, joyous youth. She flung 
herself into a wicker chair, as unconscious of 
herself or her attitude as a boy. 

“You see you are admitted into all the 
privileges of friendship, Hugh,’’ she said. 
“We're not afraid to wash our soiled 
linen before you, or to speak of our 
quarrels,” 

“Quarrels! My dear!” protested Mrs 
Ainslie. 

“Tt wasn’t a quarrel, then ? 
forgotten, and I take back the ‘soiled 


Really I’ve 


linen.’ Nobody could associate such an 
idea with mother looking admiringly, if 
teasingly, at the delicate flush on Mrs 
Ainslie’s face. ‘‘ Pouf! what a dav it has 
been in town—old Thingumbob’s ‘ burning 
fiery furnace’ in the Bible isn’t in it, com 
pared with some of those sweltering back 
streets. And what have you good people 
I know Hugh 
has all Fulford on his mind, and the affairs 


been doing with yourselves 


of the Empire, too, when the autumn 
session begins.”’ 

“When you have a house of your own to 
keep, Forest, you'll find too that it requires a 
little time,”’ put in Mrs. Ainslie. 

e suppose so,’’ said Forest indifferent], 

But I hope by and by we'll be civilised 
enough to have some sort ot co-operative 
house keeping, and not have every woman 
muddling her life away over the milk bill and 
the grocer’s book, when one might make a 
business of it and do it efficiently for a 
score Think what a 


na oft time and energy 
it would set free ! tretching up her arm 
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and putting her hands behind her beautify! 
head 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am,” came a 
deprecating voice. A maid was hovering in 
the background with some anxious query in 
her eye, and Mrs. Ainslie, conscious how 
suddenly a crisis may arise in a small 
household, rose and crossed the narrow 
lawn to the house. Forest looked after the 
slight figure in its soft, trailing black. 

‘I do wish mother wouldn’t worry so,’ 
she said. ‘‘ We'd be the best of pals if she 
didn’t. 
to have done again this morning about 
I can't help feeling 
that if mother had something more to 


I’m always vexing her, as I seem 
goodness knows what. 


interest her than just pottering about the 
house and garden, she wouldn't fret herself 
to fiddle-strings as she does.’’ 

‘You must admit she gives you youl 
head pretty freely, whatever direction you 


**Wouldn’t it be 


possible to try double harness at times / 


take,’’ said Charlton. 


If you would give her a little more of your 
self, she’d not need 

where you were and w! 
And if it’s worrying and old-fashioned not 


worry so much as to 
you might be doing. 


to care for you going about the Fulford 
slums alone, | confess I’m rather with your 
mother there 

To a girl jealous of her new-found inde- 
pendence, it was not a_ wise speech, as 
Charlton knew well ; but what man deeply 
in love does not long to surround his lady 
with every observance, however little she 
may desire it Forest sat erect. 
‘** Now. Hugh, don't vou begin with stutt 


of that sort As if | couldn’t take care ol 
myself ! 

“It’s very far from being stuff to me, 
Forest,”’ said Charlton, thereby adding 


another indiscretion to his first. He knew 
too well that there was nothing to be gained 
by forcing the pace, by attempting to 
pass from friendship to something warme! 
and deeper the time was not mpe- but 
being very human he could not wholly keep 
the love and the longing out of hus voice 
There was nothing in the few words, but 
the tone might have meant everything to 
Forest had she chosen to notice It. But she 
did not so choose. 
‘Oh, [I know 
we can’t walk, and then when we're quite 


very grateful 


] 
You'd swaddle us till 


dependent on you we have to be 


when you'r od enough to carry us about. 
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leave the house to-night’ ’’—y. 65) 

a to buy new we hurt each other's teelin 
doles of up and o be more robust than tha 
t teach people to nitment ot the thing mother 

et ele It isn't witness me being saddled 
mistress at the Forest, because my tathet 
ilford, but at least pent their honeymoon at 
ed creatures how She broke off wit i laugh; 
their bodies, and | sudden thought had struck 
O It always a young voice dropped = al 
1, mother doesn't ‘I've sometimes wondered 


rrid to say it, but 





"i 


‘As your mother, 


MW“ 





YOUTH BUT KNEW” 





I forbid you to 


ever speak ot 


Did mother 


orld needed a “NO: 
» it It too came here, though | dare 
much we are was a man.” 
Ly itistied But the soft swish ot Mrs 
Huimmery, on the grass checked 
wert In case a while he went away 
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But 
must 
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with 


out 


him 


Charlton, 


wondering 


Drawn by 


Noe! 


and 
ontain 

then 
the 
an 


Harro 


have 


as i 


eager 


you 


thought 


and 


as he 





d 


vs ought 
it’s the 
the name ot 
mothe: 
bleau.”’ 


octave 
about my tather 
after all, | was only a boy when she 
Ainslie’s skirts 


alter 
did 






with deepening anxiety each time that he 
parted from Forest Ainslie, if love 
ever lure this bright, far-circling falcon to 
Not, God that 


to hood or tam his own uses } 


could 


knew, he would 


tO 


his hand. 


SCC k her 


rather, with her to help him to strike his 


quarry, what might they not accomplish 


together ? 
One 


later found 


If in summer 


afternoon weeks 
Charlton at the cottage again. 


the garden repaid its mistress’s care, the 


some 


low-ceiled sitting-room with its few pieces 
of fine old furniture, its air of sparse but 
dainty elegance, seemed to reflect her 
delicate personality. rhe curtains were 
drawn, some logs from the Charlton woods 
sang and sputtered on the hearth. Mrs 
Ainslie rose from her low chair and came 
forward with outstretched hands; but the 
brightness of the room seemed to tade 
somewhat when Charlton saw that she 


was alone. They had plenty to talk about, 


but he was soon conscious that Mrs. Ainslie’s 
eves as well as his own were wandering to 
the little Dresden clock on the mantelpiece. 

“* Forest to the 
1.30,” last. course it's 
another I’m hopelessly behind 
the to 
altel 


home by 


“Ot 


promised be 
said at 
proot that 
but I 


about 


she 
can't reconcile myselt 
the Fulford 
have done it 


times, 
her going streets 
dark. I 
a girl, even if [ had been allowed, and as it 
is, I admit they 
the 


laughs at me. 


couldn't when L was 


are a terror to me, ¢ spec ially 
Forest 
as the outer 


when mills are turning out. 


Ah, there she ts,’’ 


door closed. Mrs. Ainslie rose and hurried 
to the door “Come and have tea betore 
you go upstairs, my dear, you must need It 
now We've waited for you 

“Why did you wait for me? IT do wish 
you wouldn't,” said Forest almost petulanth 

On a rent-collecting day [| never know 
when I'll get done, and besides, one some 
times sees things that don't make one too 


good company afterwards, so please excust 


my bearishness 

She foreed a slight laugh, but her tone 
struck strangely on Charlton’s eat She 
hardly spoke during the remainder of his 


visit, and when a spurt of flame showed het 


face it seemed trangely strained 


startled 


were fixed upon her mother 


and 
but it was the look in her eyes which 
Charlton Phe 


with a trange expre ion, as it he were 


set 


eeing someone 


rt} untamuliag 
and there cemed to be re 


to le r, 


cntment accu 
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tion even—as well ; puzzled wonder 
their cleai depths. 

That was a bu autumn tor Charlton 
\ strike was threatened in Fulford and he 
had often to run down to negotiate, 
conciliate, tt that were pos Lyle But + 
trouble had its brighter side : it all wed him 
to be more frequently at the cottage 
least In ordinary circumstances these hurried 
visits would have glorified many an arduous 
day, but from each one he came away mcr 


bewildert d and 





Something 


to 


(i 


anxious .\ 
wrong between the girl he loved with all tl 
force of hi manhood and tli man 
had been tor veat his dear and gent! 
friend, Fhe little rit to h |} 
once jestingly alluded had deepened si 
how. Mrs. Ainslie no longer t-laughing 
‘complained of her daughter, but f 
chance allusions he gathered that Fores 
was very much in Fultord, ott 
hour. 

*T am not in her contiden Mrs. Au 
had said coldly, when he had asked as light 
as he could what new scheme was engro 
the girl. 

Forest herselt ¢ \ ut seldon 
It was plain, how r, that that strang 
cloud which had seemed to envelop 
on the evening of her rent-collecting 
was not dispelled Hler nature was so 
and open that she could never conc 
feclings with any success, and it was 
that some trouble was wel ng ol 
* Everybod, bother mnetimes 
had said curtly one day 1 Mrs. Ain 
had turned iwa In ile 

At last, after a long d f de} tall 
and committees, Charlto ed an ir 





to dine at the cottage betore 


London that might No d 
trike had et been come 1 
crowds surged up and a 
treets and had rendered t 
car no casy matter Fhe littl 
was a pleasant contrast to t 
angry tace nd the chill, we 
without The plain gre walls 
few good etchin threw ) 
the bright table with its two 
sticks of old) Sheffield lat 


foamy white cli mthemun 


like the appomntment Wi 
was dainty, and was deftly serv 
little maid 

Mi \inslic, in her shado 
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admirable foil to her 
white gown, with a 
traight folds, served 


living whiteness ol 


radiant youth needed 
nment, 


from 


rhe cloud 


her to-night 
strike. Not 
the labour 


sted in the 
she took 
old 


made 


all het 


} 


eagerness 
Charlton 
her points 
Mrs. 
best 


rposed Ainslic, 
know 

about it,”’ retorted 
knows his own side 
the other 


tf Knowing 


mething of 


ime a voice at 


ur of protest the little 


prim 


nding a shining salver 


dirty, 


crumpled note 


rest’s face. * Who 
ked 
ok thought he was a- 


m ott; but he said he 


dismissal and opened 


but a few scrawled 


ve been pregnant. 


ry, but I 


must go 


I can just catch the 


Ainslie in a 
het 


voice 


eard trom before, 
I have born 
go unless | know thi 
prove.” 
1ought to know, but 
Ll must go Ll muss, 
WW Don't make 
mother A 
must ask you tot 


oddly 
till you give 


laughed 
ve any 


( | ogg repeated Forest 


ce money you have 


will—your salary—fo1 
im not to be 
Ainslie 

he had 


he uttered, draw 


allowe d 
bitterly 


been struck 


f) 
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BUT KNEW” 


ing in her breath, but you don’t under- 


stand.” 

No, I don’t understand, and unless you 
choose to explain I must refuse As your 
that weight with it, 
1 torbid you to leave to-night.” 

It had all come like a thunderclap. A 


mother, if has still any 


the house 


moment ordered, everyday existence, 


ago 
the dainty 


had 


now, like a rock flung in midstream, 


with all accompaniments of 


gentle living, been flowing 


placidly 
along 
primeval asserted — themselves. 
Mother and daughter fronted each other, the 


determined, 


Passions 
girl breathless, desperate, but 
the older 
out of her usual gentle self, too hurt to plead. 


woman frozen and hard, outraged 


‘Forest,’ cried Charlton, who could 
restrain himselt no longer, you can have 
all | have, but, for God's sake, tell your 
mother—she has the rnght os 

At least you have none cried lorest, 
turning on him like a creature at bay. 

But I must go I am only losing time. 


I can't help it, mother, you must think what 
you please.” 

She was gone from the room like a whirl- 
wind Charlton sprang the 


but Mrs. Ainslie’s slight hand was like a clasp 


towards door, 


of steel upon his arm 
I forbid 


this, at least 


you to follow her. I must be 


obeved in 


The outer door clanged Her hand fell 
from his arm. She dropped her handker- 
chief over the note which in her frantic 
haste Forest had lett upon the table, and 
motioned to Charlton to go Ile had to 
leave her in het speechless misery. But he 
could not obey her command. forest must 
not venture herself alone in the Fulford 
streets to-night He had no wish to spy 
upon her, God knew, but he must see her 
ate to her yjourne end, be it what it 
might Hlis car must be already on its way 
to the cottage to take him to Fultord for 


his train. He could race the little omnibus- 


train which jogged in and out trom Fulford, 


and tind her at the station 

In spite of the sleety rain driven stinging 
before the wind, the splashing streets were 
more crowded than ever when Charlton 
sprang from his car at the station, Yes, he 
was in time There had been no outbreak 
as vet. but mischief was evidently brewing, 


and more than once Charlton held his breath 
followed the 
lorest 


and clenched his hands as he 


tall figure in its long, dark coat, as 































































threaded her way, swift and steadfast like 
some embodied purpose, through the noisy, 
shifting groups, or was stayed for a moment 
at some densely packed corner, [xcept in 
the last extremity, he must not make his 
presence known, but her air of resolve, of 
quiet fearlessness had its own effect on 
the aimless, excited threng. Unconsciously 
people made way for her. 

When at last, however, she turned into 
a mean entry in a back street, Charlton 
drew a long breath of unutterable relief as 
her dark figure vanished up the climbing 
stair. After that nightmare progress through 
these murky, thronging streets, where riot 
might soon stalk openly, the dim, narrow 
passage seemed a very haven of peace. At 
least Forest was safe from outward violence ; 
beyond that he would not think—he must 
trust her But there could be no London 


for him to-night Though he waited till 
morning, Forest must not be left here 
alone. He had turned towards the stair 


when a slipshod foot was heard descending 
\ poorly-clad woman peered at him through 
the semi-darkness. 

“Thank goodness you've come, sir. 
Miss was getting that anxious,”’ she ex- 
claimed, and turned hurriedly up the sta 

[oo surprised to protest or to inquire, 
Charlton followed her up and up till in a 
long, blank passage she paused at one of 
several doors, and signed to him to enter. 
What he might see he had no time to wonder. 
What he did sec he had eves tor nothing 
else—was a low bed on which a man was 
lying Beside it knelt Forest Ainslie. Her 
dark coat was thrown otf She was still in 
her simple evening frock, and its white sheen 
and her bright hair glowed jewel like in 
the feeble light 

‘Here's the doctor, miss,’’ whispered the 
woman 

Forest looked up. She showed no surprise 
at seeing Charlton instead of the eagerly 
expected doctor, Evidently she was in that 
state of tension when at a crisis events are 
simply accepted without a question, as in 
a dream 

‘You!’ she uttered under her breath 
then, ‘ For God's sake, bring my mother! 
Had I had my will she’d have been here 
long ago, but bring her bring her! She'd 
come if she knew—she must 

More urgent than her words was the com 
pelling entreaty of her eyes; most 


rent 
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of all, the silent appeal of the livid face upon 
the poor pillow, in such ghastly contrast to 
the vivid youth of the girl stooping over it, 
There was indeed no time to lose. 

** Who—what ” broke from Charlton 
in his bewilderment. 

“Her husband! My father! Now you 
know. Oh, go—go!”’ reiterated Forest— 
when the door was abruptly opened and 
Mrs. Ainslie came swiftly in. 

But it was Mrs. Ainslie as neither of them 
had ever dreamed to see her. Her face 
was set in white resolve, though her eyes 
stared wide and dark with terror. Her hair, 
loosened by the fierce wind from its smooth 
coils, hung in disarray about her neck. Her 
diaphanous evening gown and the cloak she 
had huddled over it dripped with rain. 

** Mother—you here!’’ cried Forest, 
springing forward. ‘‘ How did you know? 
How did you get here ?”’ 

“Oh, my child! Thank God you are safe. 
Oh, those streets, those dreadful streets— 
those terrible faces! You left the note— 
that told me. I was too hard; but oh, | 
was so hurt. Hut when you were gone I felt 
I must come, | ild not let you go alone,” 
she uttered in hard, sobbing gasps. 

Then her glance passed from her daughtet 
to the dying face. She stopped dead, as if 
the ground had opened betore her feet, a 
convulsive spasm seemed to rack her very 
{frame 

‘Oh, mother, it’s he—my father! You'll 
forgive him now—vyou_ will—you must,” 
entreated Forest 

Her mother looked at her with a faint, 
wondering smile, then passing her by, she 
knelt by the bed and, putting her arm under 
her husband's head, she drew it gently to 
her breast with a little soothing sound, such 
as a mother might croon over a sick child. 
As if there were magic in the wife’s touch 
the closed eyes slowly opened, then a faint 
voice, as if from beyond the grave itself, 
came in answer to Mrs. Ainslie’s imploring 
murmurs Forest softly withdrew with 
Charlton to the farther end of the room. It 
was not for them to intrude upon such 
sacred confidence: 

Forest turned impulsively to Charlton, 
and even in that supreme moment he was 
startled by the new and softened beauty ot 
her face 

How | have misjudged her! What an 


arrogant voung fool J have been! she said, 
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fecling in) curious 
‘You 
that 
has risked herself, for 


the vehemence ol her 


contrast with her whispered tone 

done ! Atter all 
happened to-night she 
through 


But don’t blame me too much 


see what she has 


my sake, those dreadful streets 


eves besought him. I must tell you now 
That rent-collecting day a month ago 
you remember, perhaps—it was then I found 
my father No, not here; in a much more 
wretched place,”’ with a shudder, ** He was 
ill, but I have done what | could since 
And that is where the salary went 


tenderly 
he said,”’ the eirl 


and 


said Charlton 


He knew me at once, 


very 
unheeding, then my 
left no doubt 
him and m\ 
here at last. He was dead 
me to tell her that he 
was here 

said, | 


could bear to see her then. 


went on name 

I don’t know what had parted 
mother, or how he had dritted 
said he to het H 
he forbade was alive 
that he 


just dying, he 


Perhaps when he was 
might bring her—he 
\ poor neighbour 
that note to-night 1 would have told 
had dared; but how could 


And then trom the 


sent 
my mother if | 


| break my promise 


little I knew I was inclined, God _ forgive 
me, to think that the blame was perhaps 
mostly hers. He was so miserabie, and we 
had all our little luxuries about us, and she 
seemed concerned with nothing but what 
looked to me trifling little fads. I thought 
it might always have been hke that—that 


} 


he had always lived on the surface of things 


that she had never deeply cared for anvy- 


one or anything Oh, how” wretchedly 
wrong I was,” with a quick, hard breath, 

but I know better now He has told me 
at last that he had sinned against her beyond 
forgiveness, but that she might forgive now. 
He was begging me to send for het just 
before you came in But I know now what 
forgiveness 1s She has shown me I know 
what love is—what love can do. She has 
taught m«¢ 

The torrent of hot words ceased, the 


hurried eager voice broke: but 


In it which, 


there was 


a new note with the new softness 
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don’t.”” Her 


in her eyes, made the man's 


heart leap al 
his pulses bound 
Mrs. 
“My child,”’ she said softly, holding out 
an entreating lorest. “MM 
children,”” she gaze 


Ainslie looked round 


hand towards 
added, her including 
Charlton and drawing him to her side. 
it had not 


‘i 
il 


been for you, Forest, this 


moment would never have been mine. If 
vou had never gone beyond the home-nest, 


where | fain would have kept you 


heart would have gone hungry to the grave 


God for ever bless you for what you hav 


done,”’ she said to her daughter as s 
eame and knelt by her side 

There was nothing to fright or to appal 
rhe struggle 


\inslie’s sins and sorrows were over—with 


now. was at an end. Richard 
him they would soon pass away into pitiful 
memory. He moved his lips, but speech for 
him was among the things which were no 
more. His eyes sought his wife's face. It 
was beautified by a strange, ecstatic serenity. 
rhe time tor griet over the broken life and 
the wasted veat 
But this 


Phe husband of het 


would come soon enough. 


Was not a moment tor sorrow 





youth had been gi 





back to her, and given back by her child’s 
could close his 
With the shriving of het 
him he was 
Mercy. 


Phen 


hand; she eves 


In peac 
forgiveness upon 
passing away to the Greater 


his dimming gaze slowly travelle 


to the younger taces—-the man’s grave and 


pitiful, the girl’s awed and tender, and vet 


each illumined by a new light. He smiled 
then his eves sottly closed 

In the silence Charlton's hand_ sought 
Forest's Her other was in her mothers 
clasp rhe girl did not withdraw her hand 
from him One bond had been severed 


but another had been knitted all the closet 
Mother and daughter were one at heart again 
“The end had leen 
life-story, but the first 
was being tremulously opened 
Death the 
Immortal wa 


written across one 


page ot a new on 
In the very 


presence ot Destrovel! Love the 


more born anew. 


once 
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DOES THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
FIT THEM FOR LIFE? 


By 


‘something is wrong, 


TS eee s one among a number 
f burning problems concerning the 


tion of bovs and girls. Undoubtedly, 
tween them, parents and teachers are 
ed to prepare a girl to do her share 


world’s work efficiently, to show her 
part in the drama 
to encourage her to 


best to play her 





e Cl 
he evervday « xperniences of joy and 
w with a song on her lips. We want 
yoys to be equally prepared ; but in 
case, the processes of preparation are 

nplicate the goal more definite 
i with the boy points to his 
with the average girl, the road 

s where tl gnpost pomts in on 

to marriage, in the other to a 
ind which road the girl will ulti 
take is quite conjectural—with a 
ie lle class, at any rate. 
pretty voung daughter of titled 

s, itis fairly safe to sav, will marry 
ing in the hands of a private 

l by masters, or in a 

ous lor turning out accom 
girls, is, on the whole, suitable for 


in view, though the teaching ot 





g especially of spelling and com 
t be more thorough 

me dithculty with girls of this class is 

k of inc e to study, particularly 

they are taught at home. Only an 

$ vlc overness with a pupil of 

tional ¢ ter and intelligence ts 

tise out of the stifling atmosphere 

ire and luxury which checks real 

it self-improvement. If this were 

Tastic deterrent, ligh-born women 

s ush themselves much more 

they do in music, art and literature 

girl of lly independent character 

iker for knowledge, has little 

in persuading her wealthy fathet 


id her to college ; but most girls in 


wives and mothers 


Cdl iller thev coms out. 
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The author well describes this as a ‘* burning probiem.” 
but the solution of the difficulty is another matter. 


Most parents agree that 


The answer to the question with which 
we started cannot be so briefly given con- 
cerning the girl of the middle class—the 
professional and business class. Her very 
existence may one day depend on_ her 
capacity for self-support ; nay, the very 
existence even of her husband = and 
children. Realising that he cannot pro- 
vide for his daughter’s future, the middle- 
class father is anxious to forward all his 
daughter’s efforts to tit herself, at school 
and training college, for the life before 
her. 

While she is attending the high school, 
he hates to see his pretty, graceful gi1l of 
sixteen bothering her brains over mathe- 
matical formule, records of dead and gone 
Egyptian kings, dry logical syllogisms, 
and notes of chemical analyses. ‘‘ What 
is the good of stutting her little head 
with all that 2?) She will marry, of course. 
Some fellow will want to carry her off, my 
pretty Mary !”’ 


The Great Mistake 

But he sighs, and turns to lus accounts, 
which bear such threatening records, and 
he knows that no such thoughts must dis- 
tract his girl, or any plan of a year or two 
at home interrupt her training and launch- 
a bread-winner. 
time for her to 


ing on the sea of life as 
Meanwhile there is no 
learn the essentially womanly duties of 
a housewife. Here lics the great mistake 
with the girl of this class ; for should she 
marry, she finds her practical knowledge 
of housekeeping is of — the 
description 

In Germany the girl of this class who is 
not taught housekeeping during her teens 
is a curiosity ; here in England she is the 
exception. Yet, either at home during 
holidays or for six months after leaving 
school, every girl ought, as a right, to be 
taught the elements of household econo 
even if she docs not marry, shi 


meagrest 


11LICs, 





will be disabled for the want of such know- 
ledge many a time in the future. She can- 
not go to the aid of relatives in an emer- 
gency. She can make neither a blouse, a 
poultice, a bed, nor a pudding. She does 
not know how to trea‘ a simple ailment, 
still less how to nuise and dress a baby. 

Groping blindly after the best for their 
girls, it is often pitiful to see the parents 
who mistook their ducklings for swans 
realise too late the wrong way they pre- 
pared their daughters for life, bolstering 
up as genius what is only moderate talent. 

Sometimes the mistake lies in the other 
direction. A highly talented girl is tied 
down to the regular performance of trivial 
domestic duties which could well be done 
by a servant, while hundreds of pounds 
are spent in preparing a stupid brother for 
some profession in which he ultimately 
fails to make even a decent living. Yet 
would it not be wiser, even from a com- 
mercial point of view, to give the brilliant 
child, irrespective of sex, the best chance, 
when the family resources are limited ? 

There is far less likelihood than formerly 
that the middle-class girl overworks at 
school and college. ‘The teaching is much 
improved ; girl nature is better under- 
stood; the girl has plenty of time for 
physical recreation and outdoor games ; 
at the “ flapper ” age, her little peculiari- 
ties are treated with sympathetic under- 
standing. Girl psychology is no longer an 
unread book. By all this the middle-class 
girl benefits greatly. 


The Working:-class ‘‘ Miss ”’ 

And what of her humbler sister of the 
lower class, the so-called ‘* working class ”’ ? 
Perhaps the aspirations of her parents are 
summed up as follows by the mother of 
one of them: 

“My Jizzie’s not agoin’ to service. 
They'll learn her short'and and typin’, 
and she'll be a lidy, she will.”’ 

After leaving a County Council school, 
poor Lizzies, with their cockneyisms and 
their ill-bred manners, start in fifth-rate 
offices at a weekly pittance of a few 


shillings Failure dogs their heels at the 
outset; blame and reproach are their 
daily meat, disillusion their bitter tonic. 


They can hardly hope to support them 
selves decently as they 


Might have don 
if they 


had learned at school only what 
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was necessary for an clementary educa. 
tion, and had then undergone training for 
domestic service 7 
But probably the most serious mistake 
in the preparation of our girls for life js 
the inattention to the training and develop- 
ment of character. The capacity for 
acquiring and assimilating knowledge is 
regarded as of primary importance in the 
average family and school. ‘This delusion 
indeed, leads to straining after degrees and 
diplomas at the risk of ignoring things 
far more valuable, namely, a strong, well- 
balanced character and an able mind, 
One girl, clever but vixenish, is never 
taught how to master her temper ; yet to 
do so is more important for her than a 
knowledge of higher mathematics. 
Another, an industrious student, and an 
affectionate girl, is too unassuming, too 
submissive—in fact, too weak-willed—to 
hold her own in a roomful of turbulent 
school children; yet she from 
school to training college with the hope of 
becoming a teacher like her mother before 
her. Possessed of half as much knowledge 
and double the amount of will-power and 
self-contidence, 


aSSCS 
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she might have made a 
successful teacher. Why did no one, when 
she was a small child, deliberately cultivate 
her weak powers in the ways known tu 
capable child psychologists ? 


A Warning to Parents 

As an clements of 
charactet I would 
warn the parents and teachers of our girls 
thus: Train them 
assurance and courage, and you are imsur- 
ing to them treasure more valuable than 
much learning. You are building upside 
down when you start laying the bricks ot 
information beneath the foundation stones 
of character. How can such a_ building 
withstand — the storms of lite? rut 
character-training first, knowledge second 
and the girl will live to bless your name. 
foth at home and at school more definite 
Physical 


observer of thy 
essential to success, 


in self-respect, sell- 


character-training is needed 
culture has been svstematised, and there 
is good teaching of gymnastics, dancing, 
drilling and games; but while psycholo- 
gists are arguing over theories and the 
definition of terms, the de velopment of the 
Inost important part of the girl’s nature 
is usually left to chance. 
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“| THE PROBLEM OF 
is THE NERVOUS CHILD 





by By A LONDON PHYSICIAN 


“There are no softer words for it. 


The mother who thinks that all children are alike 


| and can be brought up on fixed rules, and can be set down here and picked up there 
like sacks of potatoes, deserves no better name than bungler.” 


al | T RE is one simple problem in arith- 
Hd | te ° 
ver i metic which mothers in general seem 


ic a nervous 


seems to be a delightfully optimistic 
their 
and 


; ef among mothers that even if 
ppen to be nervous 


in I juence pale, anemic 





they will ‘‘ grow 
Other 


er miss the first signs 


f ng, and always tired, 
I t f the trouble as they get older. 


or a ] n in their 


infants, seem 
} 


) realise t vossibility of real down 


7 ervousne urring in babies and 
t ldren And even if the symptoms 
las to force the mothe 

as not she puts the 

to Nature or Fate, or, in 
namely, 


it the true cause 


ung lit nd crass stupidity in 


¢ re are no ter words for it. The 
who thinks that all children are 

can be brought up on fixed rule 

be set down here and picked up 


ft potatoes, deserves no 


‘Not an Automaton ” 


; 


intly giving unmis- 


that IS not an automaton, 

the 1 t complex collection of 

ery s known to creation. 

exa the baby who suddenly 

vulsi the knowing mother 

f cor ns, and so, although 

1 for a moment, is very 

r manner, It’s only 

ind will + off at once, leav- 

~ t to think that when sh 
I ] 


Nas indigestion her whole nervous 


2 


system is not given over to anarchy and 
panic as is the case of the baby with con- 
vulsions. 

The convulsions of the baby with indiges- 
tion are simply the answers to nerve mes- 
sages sent to the from the stomach. 
The person the kind of 
nerves leading from the stomach to the brain, 
and during an attack of indigestion the same 


brain 


grown has same 


type of nerve-borne messages undoubtedly 
The only 
brain 


must be received by the brain. 
that the 
much greater stability than the infantile 


difference is grown-up has 
one, and so the messages which in the latter 
set the 


have no 


convul- 
the 


whole nervous system in 


sions noticeable effect on 
grown person’s nervous system. 
However, it ought not to need an attack 
of convulsions to the mother 
the patent fact that her baby, no matter 
how healthy it may appear, is nevertheless 
nothing but a bundle of the most delicate 
nerves. As a matter of fact, during the years 
of babyhoed the average mother is so busy 


suggest to 


paying attention to baby’s stomach that she 
Yet 


nervous 


forgets he even has any nerves at all, 
the the 
tissues connected with it are in 


infant’s brain and other 
their most 


critical stage during just these same years, 


The Brain and the Nerves 
To begin with, the brain, which may be 
looked upon as the storehouse of all nervous 


energy, grows more in the first two years 
than in all the rest of life. During this 
period of active growth, the brain has no 


strength to waste on functional activity 


that is, thinking or 1 y or otherwise using 


its intelligence. 


Nature, of course, fuliy realises the im- 
possibility of the brain both growing tast 
and vrking fast at the same time. So she 


deliberately arranges that speech and under- 
standing of speech (the two greatest stimu- 

























THE QUIVER 


shall not be developed 


period Of most rapid brain 


has ceased. What opinion, then, can 


re have of the sagacity of the mother 
l babv 


is constantly playing with het 


} 


maki it laugh and crow in order to 


ow off its intelligence for her friends or 


own amusement 


Naturally, the baby 


not respond to its mother’s well-meant 


es without using its poor little brain ; 
is, as we have seen, is the last thing 


e meant it to do in the first two years 


Kemember, then, every time vou show 
ur few-months-old baby to admiring 
ls and relatives, every time you su 


maki if trin together long sen 
of unintelligible baby jargon, you are 


It Use It 


In other 


brain betore the brain ts 


word you are simply 


the way tor what 1s 


perhaps «t 


tly normal baby to grow up into a 
— 

l child 

the first year, at any rate, then, 


ile hould be to attend carefully to 
hild’s physical wants while avoiding 


even the lightest call on the in 


mind. There should be no romping o1 
with him, no baby talk which he 

be struggling in vain to understand 
ot In rowing mind as something 
Which ought not yet to be wakened 


e time it will wake of itself, naturally 


1 of unnaturally 
this caretully preserved brain-rest 
Important tteguards against net 
ul proper feeding and correct 
mn sleeping Under-fed nerves 
Is, the nerves of an intant who is not 
the exact quality of food required at 
lar age ive much to do with the 
pment ot net usness Stammering 
t dance ind even convulsion 
It tee n well as the correct 
y of food, on the other hand, have an 
nse steadying influence on the nervou 
t { t Infan Pheretore hould a 
time come round when baby is 
et m be wakened tor his meal 
of sleep will be trifling, wherea 
bit of punctuality in feeding to be 
thi Vay 1 ivaluable 
] m ta regular and suit 
1 sult f sleep. Grow 
i ry stre ot worl oO the 
row! bab tantly vetting 


tired. 
so except for the 


Sleep, of course, is the great remed 
waking at meal times 


nothing should ever be allowed to interfer 


with the baby’s hours of rest. The earlier 
the habit of sleeping the night through js 
better 


learned the for the baby’s nerves 


After the sixth or eighth month, therefor 
all night feedings between 10 p.m. and 
be omitted He 


cry for his bottle 


6 a.m 
should may wake up and 
for the first night or two 
but if he is treated properly he will soon 
learn the invaluable habit of sleeping the 
night through 

by “ treated prope rly ’’ I mean being left 


severely alone. Children of this ag 


six t 
eight months, have no knowledge of ghosts or 
rOblins, so, unlike older children, they hay 
no real terror ot darkness On the otl 
ind, the six-months-old baby has alread 


learned t having a fuss made over 


Cnyoy 





him, and if the room is lighted up 


moment he wakes in the nig and cries 


and his awakening is further rewarded by 
rocking or by being 


bottle the 


viven a quite un- 
necessary whole performance 

sure to be repeated next night. As a result 
the child fails entirely to learn healthy sleep- 
ing habits during these months when its 
rapidly developing nervous system demands 
the maximum < iealth-givin eep 


Fhe baby midday nap should be ¢ 


tinued until he is four At this age t 
child needs a full twelve-hours’ sleep 

nerves are to avoid all risk of ov hatigu 
From the ages of six to ten, ten to eleve 
hours are necessary ; and from then on unt 
sixteen or seventeen, about nine hours, 1 


the fact that children in their teens nowa 


days keep practically the same hours 


grown people ts largely due the tremendous 





Increase In nervous diseases cons 


mone youn Latha 


In recent year 


Cold Bath for Baby 
Phe third 


in children is the cold bath. This may 


great preventive Ol nervous 


begun with advantage as early as the 


year. Properly administered, the « ld bat 
should be as much a part of the baby’s da 
and sleeping Phe time 


breaktast, and 


lite a his eatin 
for the bath 1s_ betore 
place a well-warmed room where ther 
no draught 

Just in front of an open tire 
place for the bat because there 1s alwa! 


a draught just here 








THE PROBLEM OF 


hould 


| { It the 


not be too 


little one 
contain 


water he will 


varm 


ereatly to even 


ap 


basin 


hould then b« 
pone Im a 
to 60 


about 50 
the chest, head, 


1 I three or tour times 


le should 
ha . until the 


assist: in 
intant’s 
be« onic 
the cold 


part 


ess has 
atter 
] 


ed ove 


one 
may immediately 
orously with het 
bath should 
minute, and 
litted 


nurse’s lap and 


not 
the 


lb mediately on to a 


wn ()t course, if 


rear does not 


tion 
ger-tips and 
bluish, the 
rhese 


t strong 


nose 
baths 
symptoms are 
enough 


ld water 


part, howevet 


t 
iuse tor the neglect 
st important and 


means ot warding 





unger the child the 
“ thoroughly dis- 
the cold water 
f will accompany 
without its own 
tate full, deep 
lexpiration In 
t supply ot oxygen 
ly ais) imme 
bod heat lost 
lready present 
t | treated on it 
T¢ l Conic low il 
ds or enlarged 
d may imme 
the nervous 
here which can be 
| t let the troubl 
\ tendency to nervou 
ble under suit 
| ul may be 
ly urable after 

+ lif 


THE NERVOUS CHILD 





In fact, nothing uuld be less true than 
the apparently widespread belief that net 
vousness In childres little account, 
because they usu row out of it 


Diet and Nerves 
Phe thing t 
the nervous child 


» look to in the treatment 
of diet Anything 
which will set up stomach irritation or fer- 
the apt to 
keep the nervous system in a turmoil by 


first 
is the 
mentation in intestine is very 
sending unnecessary 
to the 


messages of complaint 


In nervous intants, as 


we 


have seen stomach ire 


messages 
ad 


they 


quently |e to convulsions: in nervous 


children invariably accentuate and 
increase the general symptoms of jumpiness, 


The 


with 


irritability, and general debility, etc. 
dict, then, should be 


plenty of green ve 


fulland nourishing, 


ret ibles and fresh fruit, a 


moderate amount of red meats, and plenty 


of rich milk between meals. Very starchy 
foods, such as potatoes and oatmeal, are not 
suitable for nervous children, as they may 


set up intestinal fermentation 


Anemia and detects of vision should be 
looked for, and, if present, corrected by a 
suitable iron tonic or eyeglasses. The wear- 
ing effect on the nervous system set up 
by evestrain, due to short-sightedness un 
corrected by glass« is recognised as one 
of the commonest causes of nervousness In 
school children. 

Schooling, of course is always a very 


delicate question with nervous children, It 


the child has a tendency to jerky movements 
or any little pecuhar habit ot nervousness 
which might lead | hoolmates to laugh 
it or tease him, tl sal t course is to keep 
him away trom school detinitely and to 
keep him outdoors in the open as much as 
possible. Punishments o1 dings in these 
cases only ageravate 1 tendency to net 
yvousness \ mont holiday with an 


ibundance otf tre i ( outdoor play 
to exercise but not fatigue the muscles 
long hours of sleep at night, a nourishin; 
easily digestible diet nad last but by no 
means least, the ce rate avoidance ot all 
brain excitabuilit whether in play or work 
is frequently enough to effect a cure Phat 
the child may fall a t vchind in his 
chooling is the merest trifle compared with 
the fact that on-con nervousness, which 
might have wrecked whole after-life, 
has been averted, 











By MONA 


thin 


XX thre clear tones of the oak-cased 


grandfather clock in the square hall 
of Rose Villa struck the hour of nine, Lizzie, 
the housemaid, sounded the gong for break- 
fast \lmost 


a door above 


immediately came the nois¢ 
opening, and following that 
little woman, attired in a neat 


briskly 


piump 


navy blue and white foulard gown 


descended the stairs 

Good morning, [Lizzie she said cheer- 
fully, advancing towards the open front 
aoot 

Good morning, mum Lizzie replied 
nd stood watchin the direction of het 
I tress’s eve “It sticks so, mum,”’ she 


irmured apologetically ‘Tom, he was 
weeping quite half an hour 

Mi Kennison, surveying the scattered 
, 


confetti, smiled indulgent ** Never mind, 


it will be soon blown away. Just pick up 
1 satin shoe, Lizzie.’ 
And to herself Mr Kennison added, 
Free! Free! At last I am at liberty to 
| l y own life 
Into the 


began her we 


She turned breakfast 


morning 


dainty 


roon and ll-served 


i >wW ich she alwa brought the rood 





7. MAUD 


sound health and 
omehow, to-day 
turn, it failed to please her; 


something was 


appetite of 
Spirits ; yet 


cooked to a 

lacking 
Dear 

sentimental and 


Ann’s morning ki 
letting herself get 
looked forward so 


lonely ; she who had 


impatiently to the day when, her thre 


she might please herselt 


daughters married | 
alone and follow her own desires. This 
would never do What, alte! all. was the 
touch of a oft young mouth on ones 
cheek 

fter breakfast she sat down under th 
veranda that gave such pleasant sheltei 
scorching sun, and begat 
Where, now 


first holiday She 


from the already 
t 


should she pend het 


consult book of travel 


turned page atter page, read 


} ly 
here and there canned a tew maps absent! 


T 
gave a little sigl How difficult 1t was t 

se'l 
come to a decision that concerned one 
only! Now that she might go practically 


cious that she had 
no desire to leave het pleasant earden. It 
was delightful sitting OWS?” 


at their best Shi put the 


anvwhere she was cons 


here with the 


books down 





dicu 
| yover 
onal 
Crscti 














hought 


up with a 


black sunshade. 


t< 


THE DAY 
with a 
bride of yesterday 
start. 
blac k 
She 
But 


opening 


| She 


new 
pra ked 
id see. 


and 


must 
search- 
every 
With 
stooped and picked 
satin bed slippers 


r neatly by the bed 
1 left them. Mrs. 
shoes in a specula- 
mall foot Ann had ! 


Perhaps, though, 


Rosemary—such a 
pale, peaky nursery 
It inclined to allow 
m’s runaway match, 
would have a pile 


for her, and these 


hem. She put them 


ung with a tender 
lish trifles on the 
diora’s room. first. 


d standing in it the 
5 wedding, as 
Whilst she gathered 


eldest daughter, so 


she 


id left scattered 
sobbing had come 
ond, the back bed- 
1 to Hilda and her 


1 Hilda, the senti- 
convulsed with 
vas and 
Mrs. 


her. IX 


retrousse, 
n old maid 

onsoled 
implied 


lared, 


character, 


and many 


rred them to any 
Gabriel Crowdon 
ter Mrs. Kennison 
betrothal to Hilda, 
r that they were 
IKKissie Gussing- 
the corner house, 
ive only sweet, 
tf, and then vou 
olf 
creature queel 
ivh-brndged nose, 
yes, and tight 
ra 


tender 


moire 


OF FREEDOM 


} 


Apparently, though she 
but Fido, her 
bloated Pom, she had a kind heart ; for see 
how fully she sympathised with and entered 
into the trials and mother. 

‘* Ann, pretty Ann, will be so easy to get 


pursed mouth. 


showed affection to none 


anxieties of a 


off,’’ said Kissie consolingly. 
But Ann proved nothing of the kind. 
First came that foolish affair with young 
Locke, the hopelessly detrimental son of an 
impecunious father, which just served tc 
put Ann in the wrong mood to appreciate 


and accept the splendid offer from Mr. 
Mullington that followed. Then the new 
curate, tiresome youth, showed a strong 
inclination to urge dainty, fastidious Ann 


to the pitfall of a small terrace house, cheap 
general servant, and frequent minced meat. 
Here Mrs. gave 
way, and Ann received a scolding, principally 
because she had not appreciated the worthy 
and gilded Mr. Mullington. 

But Ann 
wrath by 


Rennison's good temper 


her mother's 
would almost 
a hurry to get rid of me, 


had broken down 
sobbing, ‘ One 
think you were in 
mother.”’ 

that Mrs. Kenni- 


son's ears, fitting in so as it did with Nissie 


How sentence rang in 
Re- 
morse not only quickened her heart, but 


Gussington’s phrase about freedom ! 


opened her purse strings, with the result 
that 


she 


treated Ann and herself to a six 
months’ trip abroad rhe hungry young 
curate and his minced meat must at all 


costs be avoided 

\s a result of this pleasant travelling Ann 
came home again lovelier than ever, with a 
subtle something added that was the coming 
maturity of 


womanhood It was then that 


KXenneth Carr, the youngest son next door, 
who had played hoops with her and fished 
for minnows in her company, and who, 


had failed to 
prettiness, 


her 
the 
an acquaintance 


consequently, discover 


grown-up now saw her tor 


first 


Soon 


time with the eve ot 
that eye ot | 


only in the contemplation of Ann, and pre- 


is found 


contentment 
sently Ann realised that Kenneth, the grubby 
little boy next door, had grown into a quite 
good-looking young 

And Mrs. smiled to 
herself and built plans ot wonderful journeys 


man 
Rennison, seeing all, 
she would go and deeds she would do when 
\nn’s 

You are 


marriage to Kenneth lett her tree 
the very luckiest 
the luckiest,” 


mother in 


the world ; said Wussi¢ 


9 


very 
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id the 


THE 


iid be- 


Di 


proud, li 


Mlarriage ot 
ad 
ad 

In this world one 


had got 


been a bitter 





r hands 

looked 
privet 
ad of 


thering 


and 
tall 


dow 


lll-Kl sed he 


oped ga 


tL out into the 

1 the cd 
wont to Ip 
dear, iit ud 


Ing day Phi 
dge, and pushing 
he elder lad 
! Mrs. Rennison 
eli tron 
continued 


they are having 


> 


nnison replied 
It he unshad 
Ch up to see 


cll kind thins ! 


r others 
a little con 
d had to look 
they were von 
t—well, not the 
r ior at all 
to the neat blue 
ad ive ita 
her and Mi 
Cl ivement lo 
d been tende 


ary’ cy had 
lor Mr. Mul 
id sent awa 


ol ou! \ | 
rT to 7 elt 
m will teel 

/ »>dot 
ind ted 


QUIVER 


women Who to 


Ss le sic s 


happen have dauvht 





have other interest lor inst 


tale 


L have been long looking {oy ward to 
up, at any rate for a time, th anxieties of 
housekeeping and of travelling her 


there as the Spirit moves me, tree fron + 
necessity ot 


Interest 


considering a daughter's tac 5 
and = 

Gladys wrinkk 
looked at Mrs 
nent 


Lut 


d up her pretty 
Kennison with ft ink bewilder. 


DTOWS an 


that LOrgiva 


Su) 
from vou. Wh Ou are the most mother 
of mothers | ever knew 

Ah, my deat Mrs. Rennison respo 
shaking her head shre wdly, wh t 
problem each of us is to our tellow creat 
I question whether we each know ever 


Own he; 


II 


‘pHa afternoon Mrs. Kennison again tried 
‘ i ° 


to come to a decision a to her desu 








tion ; but again it evaded her. T] choice w 
uch a wide om Finally, she decided to 
pend the immer at home, and autumn’s 
first falling leaf surprised her still sitting 
under the verand 
(,o00d vracious ! he exclaim l 
fluttered on to lap; thret 
since Ann lett nd I have done 1 g 
rhen, in great haste, she wired for a1 
at a lavourite hotel of hers in a coas 
watering - place nd left nex ) g 
But within a week how sl ed 
longed fervently to be back under her cos 
veranda! Pride and self-consci 5 
kept het iway a month She a 
distinctly jaded She told Gladys that 
Was sick to deat ot se ds li g 
about the wonder | dom of ot ry . 
daughters Not eve to het would s 
admit how badI ( ed M 
When she ted Ant Invitat 
pend a week-end with her, Kk G 


ton gave her an approving pat and 1 


mured something about duty done giv 
one <i ck ir con Cl ( 

Qt course no u'll have more tum 
bride | ( ting up to go \ 
tart our re ernoons next wet 

Mi Kent returned from An 
beran attend l l rt ( 

















THE DAY 


e alternoon trom 
o dreadtully long 
r her; she missed 


nts on the players 


to enjoy myself,” 
x thetically one day. 
Ml Gussington wrinkled 
e scorntully, then 
combing of the 
Did ums comb it 
n he murmured 
d ¢ statically oa 
Kate,’ she continued ; 
t lave otf yout 
not vet realised 
\ ou going to give 
| lite co mu 
to eat Il am sur 
id Mrs. Rennison, 
mud Kkissie, I’m 
\\ come back and 





‘One would almost 


OF 


FREEDOM 


Miss Gussington brushed Fido's hair over 


his eves thoughttully 

‘* But vour house is much too large for 
one person,’ she continued practically 
‘three bedrooms not in use and that great 
nursery 

* Never mind What does it matter if I 
am satisfied cried Mrs. Kennison almost 
fiercely [wo of those empty bedrooms 
belonged to my dear girls Will vou smile 
if I tell you that often, when the loneliness 
is beyond endurance, | go up there and—and 

why, once | caught n elf airing Hilda’s 
nightdress tor het nd another time [| put 
out Ann's little blue sho \s for the deat 
old nursery, well, | have a tire there every 
evening and sit amor the relics ot the day 





think 


you were ina urry 


mother 








THE 


when I really lived, and feel just a trifle 
less lonely 

Miss Gussington had put down Iido’s 
brush and was surveying Mrs. Rennison, 
disapproving surprise in her cold eyes. The 
elder woman was conscious of an over- 
whelming desire to shake the bloodless, 
bony creature before her 

‘Don't you set Can't you under 


stand 


you will 


she questioned “Oh, some day 


Some day you will have just a 


flimmering ; experience a hundredth part ot 


wiuat I feel—when you dust each day the 
«lass case that covers your fat dog's stuffed 
body And she hurried out of the room 
and house 

Miss Gussington gave a choke, partly of 
pain as well as of anget She bestowed on 
Fido a frantic hug. Perhaps he was.a little 
too stout for perfect health. Supposing he 
had a fit! 

On the hall table at Rose Villa awaiting 
Mrs. Kennison’s return lay an unopened 
telegram. Such a short, curt message, vet 
terribly complete 

Rosemary died this morning, after 
the birth of a son Dick. 
sje 

It was some three weeks later. 

Miss Gussington, frowning a little, walked 
quickly up Mrs. Rennison’s garden and rang 


he door bell. She had come to persuade het 


friend to resume her attendance at the 
idg parties Surely three weeks’ absence 
was as much as etiquette could demand for 
the time of mourning for the unacknowledged 
\ of a wilful son! 
Your mistress in she asked Lizzi 
Y« mum; Mrs. Rennison’s in tlhe 
irsery Come upstairs, pleasc.”’ 

Miss Gussington frowned at Lizzie’s neat 
bacl Good grack Kate apparently 
lived in the nursery 

Lizzie threw open a door on the left and 


nounced 
A babe 


Miss Gussington, mum.’ 
feeble 


voice answered her. 
My dear Kate, when are you coming to 
br exclaimed M Gussington, 
rushir into the room Why, what ? 


QUIVER 


She stopped at the table and gazed almost in 
the sight bevond 

A very pleasant sight it was, too, On| 
Mrs. Rennison, smiling and preoccupied, wit 


horror at 


a dark-eyed infant gurgling in her arms. 

“You 
social engagements altogether 
Miss Gussington breathlessly. 


you seem to have forgotten y 


stammered 


Mrs. Rennison laughed and indicated th 
battered old chair opposite her own. 


* Sat down, IXissie You look so puzzled 


and surprised. Of course you heard my si 
is a widower Phis is my littl 
son.’ 

Miss Gussington took the chair and ¢ 
at the couple opposite, biting her |i 
nervously. 

But—but vou don't mean to say vy 


adopted the child, Kate she 


plexedly. 


cried per- 


Mrs. Rennison nodded, all smiles 

Indeed, ves. NWissie, it is an awful thing 
to be an unoccupied mother You can't 
think how thankfully 1 take up the role 
grandparent, and with it the responsibilit 
of this young lite 

But—but it’s slavery—yjust  slaver 
Kissie protested shrill; 

a a Mrs. Ike on smiled at 
very. kindly The am very hap} 
slave to my grandson, just as you, Kissi 
are as slave to your Fido. It is not freedom 
either of us wants 

Miss Kissie made no reply, only she can 
over to Mrs. Rennison and knelt down 
beside het With awkward = shyne she 
pushed her bony finger into the baby’s 
iight-curled hand and whispere 





Did ums tickle its handy han 


Lifting a solemn face to Mrs. Renmison she 





added eagerly, ‘1 have been dieting Fido 
very carefully, and certainly he 1s getting 
no fatter 1 could not bear to think that 
if he had a fit There came an odd 


choke in her voice and her sentence remained 
unfinished 

rhere, 
soothingly, 


Ktennisor 


said Mrs 


comparative 


Fido 1 


I remember him a fuss) 


ly voung 
puppy not so very 
my dear hussie, 1 


long ago. But, you see 


as I said—we do not want freedom. 


ee 

















THE GIRL WITHOUT 
“ ACCOMPLISHMENTS” 


The Story of a Modern Cinderella 
Told by HERSELF 


This is the true story of a plain, timid and self-conscious girl, overshadowed by five 
elder and charming sisters, who nevertheless discovered a royal road not only to 
social success, but to love. 


AS the youngest of six sisters, and I 
truly y that I have never seen 
inusual in charm and _ talents 

five sister Kach either sang, 

; ! 


, recited, or had 


complishment. All 
} ] 


looking, and had attractive manners 
1 deal of poise. I was the “ ugly 
[ w bsolutely devoid of any 

I t up early, and, though 

[ rea my full growth at once, 


ru from self-consciousness. 
ti to hide my hands and 
y were enormous, 

of ters were so small. 
my 1 [ liked housework 
they did not o [ spent most ot 
! er about the rooms 


do plain sewing and 


ely, but these are not talents 

te t » Others. Music was 

nm with 1 but when IL tried to 

S eces that my sisters knew well 


mistakes—and I 
L loved to draw, 
id one artist he family, so [ was 
ild sing a bit when 
my great timidity 

me else appeared. 

i versity town, and our 


me aso ntre for the students 


ind professors. Like most old-fashioned 
mothers, our mother had brought us up with 
the idea of settling by marrying as early as 
possible. So ‘“‘cémpany ” was encouraged 
by her. When we had our evenings at 
home the girls would be immensely gay 
and entertaining ; but when people would 
say to me, ‘“‘ What does this one do?” I 
could just answer: ‘“ Nothing.” 

[ finished High School early, but the 
family decided that I was needed to help 
at home, as my eldest two sisters were going 
to be married: and, anyway, they said I 
would be too timid to go to college. My 
heart was set on college, and now [ cannot 
quite see how I let them settle my tate 
without even a word trom me. 

Finally I took a little nook in the back 
parlour, where [ kept my pet books and 
sewing-basket ; and soon no one molested 
me or asked me to do “ parlour tricks”? with 
the others, Of course I suffered keenly from 
being left out of all the fun. What girl 
would lke it? I was tremendously inter- 
ested in people and was always listening 
to remarks [ overheard trom the other room, 
but everyone seemed to understand that 
I wanted to be left alone. But I didn’t 
want to be left alone at all. 

One evening, as [ sat alone in the back 
parlour, an elderly man dropped into a 








I side Hine Le was our church 
l { ersity Protessor ot 
[ always fancied he had been side 
ked m a reat career From the 
room came er and the sway 
ppl waltz that one of my sisters 
What at ud ere, Cinderella ? ”’ 
sked kine 
() ist listen! | answered. 
a Cp ited it a if 
by thre Whi, that ms the 
ae ; ae 
dropped dat 1 my lap I was 
with I tening a ett! 
b te that prot vr led me to see 
thet listening 
d, “it must be intelligent 
He told # the great careers 
vere utterly ru i want Of appre 
He told 1 that if an actor can pick 
responsive face in his audience his 
periormance 1 cured \ dull, bored 
rrulous compani ne ot the greatest 
( life phe protessor talked on and 
I was fascinated by the new world 


THE QUIVER 


opened to me. 


he stopped 1 oked at his watch 
ew ! ‘ “ ed why how 
! We ] 1 both torgotten§ the 


“Well, you ave a listener,” he added 


Do you know | hall fo tO my 


t new ent to-morrow. 
he had gone I passed by the draw 
mu ‘ irs Phe laughter 
1} eemed at one long-continued 
t tro Ltun, but with the 
ord ri in my ears I 


trving to out-talk 


‘ xt morn with my mind 
Iw to have a talent I 
lyse tener bhrough 
the joys and 
tiie | | prove lo peopl 
t I telt in their lite and 
er ps through it I might lose my 
dity and the t e indifference it 
t reate But [remem 
) It must 


and concerts, and read the best 


CTILICISms 
I systematised my study and 1 
amazingly, but never with the idea of beir 
a conversationalist It was all ; 


be able to listen sympathetically 


intelligently ; to ask the right 


the right moment to find the right to 
and to pursue them with insight to dr 


out the speaker s best knowledge. 
Very soon IL tound it a great 


Slowly at first, for my aim w 


Was not persor 


SUCCESS 


vlory, but a sincere, round-sided sy 
but as surely as it was gradual 


back parlour corner began to be 





tray visitors trom the drawing-room. w 
dropped in for a little chat about their 
I was just as plain in app 

ever been. Ll began to love my cornet 
iriends dearl and sometimes I felt 


whole tace beam when they told me of 


triumph, “ because as they woul 


f 


know you understand what it means 
Thi 

One day I remembered with a start 
I had forgotten to be 
lost myself to find the real selves of others 
Ieven when my ters twitted me about 1 


‘salonette,”’ as they called it, 1 laughed 


with them, for the idea of “just Ann 
having even a mu ture salon was very 
funny to them It vas to me 

Phat summer some ot th rtists 


sketched in our town each year « 
our hous« One tamous artist, whose work 
I had always intensely admired, drifted 
my back-parlour nook 

“Why have I not met you here betor 
hie al ked 


I knew that he had, but he had torgott 


hie He took a t, and I shy iskt 
some questions about hits latest lands 
ucCcess Ile wa ood talker, for, Ike 
eonuime artist, he w enthust stic abo 
work Phen Lore ed that I must aso 


tudy art in order to listen better. He set 


ni ome very valuable comments on 
new impressionist school just then creau 
such a turore in Pat I jound it ext 


interesting ind [I began my 


"1 ly 
caretully as I had my music study 


juite a Cosmo} 
nded as 1 t told : 
| 
Isih can] 
[ do not beheve a t} ' 


rained points 





simply to 


question at 





elt-conscious, I had 
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5s were OI 


s anxlous 


1 


jus glumpst 
ud 
the nal 
two vears I 
In a 
meet 
9 ers 1 
With thi | 


continued 


niversity 


nd canals It 


GIRL WITHOUT 


iey had wished to, I 
plain Many of their 
eart and these I was 


ir, as through them I 
the 


mcn 


what ideal ot 


ce) 


ot 
eans who 
woman.” 

my listening 
town one 1s 
ot 


the habit of dropping 


it varicty men 


studied railroads and 


Was WoOn- 


they proved and I 


ju 

oeraphs and lett them 

late conversation 
rned of new scien 





Cinderella 


* ACCOMPLISHMENTS ” 


house. True, I could not sing nor play, and 
my “ parlour tricks’ were just as limited 
as. before. But these gaps were happily 
filled. I discovered a great many other 


persons who were gifted with these accom- 


plishments. I found a great many young 


students, who really performed very well, 


who had never been asked to perform by 


my sisters or any other girls before, since 
the girls had always done the entertaining 
themselves. Some of these students con- 
tessed that they had really been afraid to 
trv, as the girls were so critical. I de- 
lighted in their improvement under my 


scheme I made it a point to 
did best 


whether it was recitation 


drawing-out 


remember what cach one in his 


own line; and, 
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ot music, I always asked for it as a starter, 
[ never encouraged anything but the best, 
whether it was humorous or serious, 

[ made it a point to ask every girl I knew 
to my “ salonette.”’ Che girls were my 
greatest attraction. I was not pretty and I 
knew it; and if these lovely-faced girls were 
a contrast, no one enjoyed their beauty more 
than I did. Besides I had lost my old 
sensitiveness. That was one of my biggest 
surprises, and when I discovered it I drew 
1 long breath. 

[ had few suitors. I was anxious to marry 
none but the right man, and I would not lead 
others on for the sake of a little attention, as 
that is more harmful to a young man than 
most girls think 

However, in a few years I found my mate. 
He was a poor young lawyer lecturing at the 
University. I never thought of anything so 
great as love from him, but my whole heart 
just went out to him while he was fighting 
for success through want and depression. 
He lived in a boarding-house close to us, I 
noticed that his cuffs were frayed and his 
necktie was rumpled. I imagined the state 
of his stoc kings. 

One evening I emptied my sewing-baskct 
before he came in. When he was talking I 
looked at it with an inspiration, 

“My hands just itch for some good plain 
sewing,” said I. ‘‘ Won’t you run back and 
get your stockings 

After a little urging he did, for he was the 
oul of simplicity. And I declare to you 
that it was mending! I had to heel and toe 

ery sock that he brought me. 


[ read up on every legal subject I could 

ind, and he would answer my questions 

igerly. He often told me nothing made 

1H clearer to him than explaining them 
to me And always [ listened I was de 

termined that lhe hould win. | laughed 

wn his fits of the ies by saying [ would 
nd him of them when he was famous. 


[t was two years before we could marry 
Ve began life in a little house together, and 
und marriage grander than we had even 


dared to hope. My husband entered politics, 


nd I determined that | hould succeed in 
t lin he vy 1 ‘ i in the law 
So [st di | i rb ly, but quiet 
M and always pre 1 his speec 
vit ie, and bit by | went over them 
P [ stu d a » heln } 
first, to keep d pense People 


would ask me to address their clubs but I 
always answered: ‘I am no speaker, My 


husband 1s a politician.’ 

Ihe story of our married life is one of 
many trials and some triumphs, but always 
lasting love. Children came, and they are 


our greatest treasures. Now [I listen to my 


my little table and corner for them to come 


girls and boys and my husband too, [| 


to, just as in the old days at home, and no 
day passes without some little heart help 
for I am sensitive to the peculiar feelings of 
youth, remembering my own girlhood. | 
try not to grow too absorbed in my own lif 
but to help every worthy outside interest 
that I can. 

My world 
ever dreamed. It is not too much to say of 


grown larger than I 


my husband, [ think, that he is one of the 
best-known men in the country. I am sure 
that if [ mentioned his name you would 
all agree with me. Ihe most prominent 


men and women of the day come now witl 





my listening circle, but the ambitions and 
ideals of the unknown interest me as keenly 
as they ever did, 

At fashionable dinners and _ 1eceptions I 
hear so much _ talking—so many high, 


strident voices trying to out-talk each other 





and faces are so weary with unrest, that 
[ am actually glad that I am plain and 
talented. 

My husband calls me ‘a little greybird,” 
but [am a happy one 

Last summer we took a sea trip to- 
gether, as he needed the rest. One night 
we sat upon the steamer deck, and, looking 


out upon a sea ot moonlight, he began 


speaking of our life together. 








“Do you | WW he said, whenever | 
make a speech, it matters not where, | 
always imagine you sitting right bet 
mi 

“Why isked pl iscd OF ¢ 

Because, | : wered, “‘ the way 
listen makes me want to talk my best 

And when, a few days ago, a di I 
diplomat of international repute, 
almost covered with medals, sat before! 
and said, on parting, “ In all my travels 
through the world you, madam, are the most 
perfect listencr | h é I treas 
; compill nt, be the remark, C9 
with tl it of ' ) 1, made! feel that 
[ had sucec n the simpk ( 
to w i I e «lk ted my) 
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CHAPTER XV 


her attention 


hree sears, 
Maggie in 
was tucked, 
over her to 
to the 
double 


new 


dost 


long word, but, being sure it was something 


interesting, they cuddled down, and in less 


than five minutes their curly heads were 
uiet on the pillow and their evelashes 
closed on their cheek 

Carrie sped down the stairs, and without 
more ado she sat down on her husband's 
knee and put her arm round his neck. 

Hallo, old lady, what's up: inquired 
Ingram, for such open demonstrations of 
affection were rather rare in that demure 


Scotch household. 
“Oh, just things, 
ior a 


Ale 


lil get up and go about 


Let me sit quiet 
minute; then 
my business.” 

‘Surely the 


the night, my 


business is nearly done for 


dear, 1d you're com- 


very 
fortable here 

Oh ves, J but, inside, I don’t feel 
od Oh, do you think he'll be able to 
rt it all out I felt so sorry for 


anybody as tor they 


am; 


never 


him when went out of 


the house togethe 

rheyv'll arrive at some conclusion likely, 
and mavbe the glamour of the moon will 
help them Do you mind how it used to 


mooth away all the difficulties in the auld 
days in the Cars 

“Oh, our veetheart quarrels — were 
nothing, Ales Do you remember one we 
had because you said you liked Maisie 
Grant’s new summer hat better than mine 


We were cast out for a whole week about 


it 
Phat was your fault, lass. If I had said 
I liked the face under the hat better than 
uurs, ve might have had cause to take 
ffence 
Carrie laid her hand over his lips 
He 10 ked handsome whe n he came 


n that anv woman might have forgiven him 


I'm 
should 


said she with conviction 
like that l 


anything 
re if he lk 


meit awa 


woked at me 


Who's spoiln’ 


Oh, would vou, indeed 


i fecht noo, eh 


But Carrie scarcely smiled She was too 
nxit nd miserable at heart 
| wonder, now | en her, th T 





THE 


evel me it as she has done, without 
n word Shi the sort that should 


ted till everything was ready for 


Don’t let’s be ower hard on her, Carrie. 
She’s a leddy, and, of course, now we've 
ler, must Imit that it must have 


ven her a bit of a shock to see Bob at 





t first stages of | toilet at the back 
a I He really ] 1 a most disreputable 
be var ; and ne went into the kitehe n, too 
It t its fell t 

Oh, don't tell me any more. But what's 
the s oO VW } nywav, if he can't 
tand thir n the 1 h If the mag 
I it gs heart I in else matter 
ly re | een t Jooking like a sweep 
ind a t pt without number nd 


Ave, but he’s not our breed, la . a d 


Alec, with 1 ru Iness than race 
Were alwa beit told that breedi 
tells quoth Carrie ithingly, ‘‘and that 
the better-| 1 the woman is, the more grit 


hows when the ] k’s against her. And 


pm ‘6 ag t stamp—a b 
tr , womal man, with sever 
rT t M ( n belo to Ma 

f nd ] t But need we bother I 
read hout. the | We've done 
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anvthing like the real Canada excent 


nightmare 
“But didn't it cheer you a bit to cee 


place: ”’ asked Merrick a trifle 


pointedly “And Mrs. Ingram ma 


nade 


it 


It’s what women can do out here, Hilarv- 





} 


make a home in the real sense. In En 
it’s only talk, don't you know This 
the real thing 

‘If it is,” answered Hilary wearily cp, 


not sure that I don't preter the make. 


believe 
\ look of deep disappointment. seemed 
to settle permanently on = Merrick’s { 


Phey were talking as if they were stray 


Although h heart had hungered for 
so mightily, he had not dared to take } 
in his arms, and he was not sure n 
whether he wished to do so. It was 
image of a warm, kind, human won 
had been cherishing through all these dr 


months—not the 


emblance of a statue. 


You haven't told me vet just how \ 


managed it all,’ he reminded het lf | 
had had even » much as a hint of I 


coming, I would have chucked the harvest 
my (;od! I would have chucked ever 
thing to get ready for you and to come ar 
meet vou! I don’t think you have tre 

me fairl 
I don’t see that quite 


me 






































su 
L ¢ I 
aa 
Vn on 
P) 
Wwe 
liy 
! 
were 
ive 
a 
even 
t 
\ 
1 ire 
fan n 
ni 
tle mi 
day 
ents’ 
( little 
Ve tirre 
th 
nly al 


***T am sorry,’ repeated Merrick, ‘It was 
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ee 
— - ‘< nll 


Har 


one ot 


those happenings that nobody can foresee.’ ”’ 


quirre] 





oy 
i Copping. 


Het tinued to vaze at her, nyving, vet afraid, 
hu to put the question which was the only thing 
there that mattered 
rut | suppose these bi hon ( were 
‘ he riathre loath to it rhed 
tl ned Phere was nothin ited out them. 
cream Chev were lovely peopl pute mple and 
} neal kind, he answered hotl 
You haven't answered my question 
hiver Did they want vou to st oar* 
pl I Ot course the dic 
that But wl ot I \ only took a 
little temporary engagement, didnt you 
Ve but it « ! cn permanent 









W heeler’s 


I 


THE 
Did \ had 


vught 


did \ 1 tell them what 
you out 

Not exactly. I simply 
it West Mrs. 


widowed 


said I was going 
that Mr. 
and mother 


Was 
the 


the children—did guess, I think, that 
lere was somebody out West; but I didn't 
ll her anything definite 

Wheeler himself didn't know, [  sup- 


( ’ observed Merrick, with 
1s note in his 
‘No; he knew 
ive told him: 
Did he make love to you? I 
it sure about all this 


1 ' ? 
ohady. repeated 
I 


a di tinctly 
voice. 
nothin Why should I 
\ don’t feel 
It sounds shady.” 
Hilary 
thing shady 
not mak¢ 
express it. 


haughtily ; 
it. Mr. 


me, aS you 


here was n 
heeler did 


elegantly 


about 
to 
He was the very 
and kindness 
when 


love 
il of honour, and courtesy, 
quite ( one is a 
Che difticulty for the ordinary 
keep best the 
nt window,” said Merrick 
the fell 


night 


tal is to his goods in 
bitterly. 
silence again, broken only 
of the 
somewhere on 
stubble. 


we'd better 


Phen 


the wind and the cry 


the 


igh 
covote 
ot the 
[ sup] 


( Pag he 


outermost 


to th 
Hilary 
no attempt to carry on the conversa- 


rhe 


pose 


t down 


began again, when 


stion we have to settle 


t al we, but espe lly what are you, 
oOo Gado now 
n’t know he nswered listless] 
what i! take I have made. | 
t to have ta ! th the Wheeler 
t were read lor ( Mother w 


were 
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(And 


between you and me 
first letter of urs 
the happiest man in 

‘I don't want to 


to think th 


Robin, but you mus 
hard on me, h ale 
in her voices | 


semblance of decent 
instead of 

‘A pigsty or a sl 
bitterly. ‘But 1 
conditions into ns 
harvest is 
time for an\ 
time 
everything el 


‘The people ne 


on in thi 


to eat or recy), 


what t 
! And when I got 
trom Clampsey, I 
Alberta.” 





iC has come to 


thar 


grumble or complai; 
. c npla 


{ contess it is a litt! 
1, with just a waverin 
expected to find th 


um,” he 


sup] 
don't | 


take the 
ideration 
there 


Ss country 


FE. verythin 


O vo to the wail 


! 
luded, evidently. 





must say it 1s not a rosy iture. I dor 
know what to say, Robin, and that’s tl 
honest truth, To ry j I am fe 
ing at the present mel uld simpl 
be to make shipwreck otf 
couldn’t begin ttemptin to make y 
happy, because the first ential in th 
sort of thing is that the woman hers 
should be hap} 

“Then you will go back to England 
to the Wheeler d Merrick i 
but he seemed to set his teetl 

I won't say as much as that it I 
have a little time Isn't ther ny 
hotel or big tow r health 1 rt Wl 
[ could go I eck or t recove 
my health and pirit Ly ( t 
t ish you won't believe it.” 

Bantt opr the nearest It a 
journey from re But you l 


! ’ 
cemented 
When the 





—— (F 











nd talk, aid 
furtive anxiety. 
Bob seemed to be 
rd into the light 
we've agreed that 


rther discussion till 








Hila ] htly. “7 hope 
t | h if 1 go upstairs 
M ? Good-night, Mr. 
red, and last night 
t I didn’t sleep a 

d Thin 

t { n\ mornin 
/ é ] with him and went 

oe a f vil 

t pon them Ingram 
( i! in Lor 


I IT can hold 
t ! ht 
‘ Have a 
1 nthe 
] t; ‘ ‘ I 
| 1 
| 
t de Ive 
whot t 


| taken her 
\lke nd the 
I t mere 
tor ome 
e ul he 
t Merricl 
nv \W 
) now |} t 
She can't 
1 ed d Cal 
] ] t 
to do 
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] 


the pla e | 


England, and 
she got engaged to a chap who went out 


come trom 1n 
to Rhodesia before the war. When the war 
was over, he sent for her, and she went. 
In about four months she was back again, 
and she said calmly that when she saw the 
man she couldn’t marry him.” 

“And there wasn’t another chap in the 
business? ” 

No. She’s at home yet with her father 
and mother in the next parish to ours.” 

‘Rum said Ingram laconically. 
But I sorry if 
with you; and I don’t think it will. Keep 


our heart up, man 


story,” 


would be that happened 


I'm trying it for all I'm worth, but, as 
] said betore, l feel 


\Merrick’s answer. 


pretty rotten,” was 
rhen silence fell again, and it remained 
Merrick rose and 
thought he would be 

He res 


some jaw 


unbroken till said he 
getting home. 

They’ve had 
Bob Better 


what she has to say.” 


Carrie coming 


about it upstairs, 
wait and hear 
Merrick, interested 
far as the living-room 
Mi Ingram’s step 
Well, J Bob? ws she 
aid, but without meeting his eve. 
Ye 
All right I'll walk as far as the 
with you. Alec will bring the 
Ingram took the hint, and Merrick, with- 
out a word, accompanied Mrs 


enough. stepped as 
door as he heard 


are you just 


roiny, 


stable 
lantern 


Ingram clear 
About the middle of the vard, 
bedroom, which 


of the house. 
far enough from the spare 
at the front of the house, 
and laid her hand on hi 
You know I’m your friend, don’t you, 


she stopped 


arm 


Bob 
Ve » my dear, I do 
Well, 


from me, and act upon it 


will you. take a bit of advice 
without asking a 


n le question : 


| 
“Ves, of course I will. I’m in a hole, 
M1 Ingram, and I haven't much choice.’ 
Well. don’t show vour face here till 1 


ive vou leave 

He looked puzzled, and he was extremely 

anxious to ask the question he had just 

promised not to ask 
I know just how she’s feeling I’ve been 

stood 


there by the shack many a night and 


there myself in the early days I've 
ovel 
haken my fist at it and whi 
utterable things. What she 
present moment is just to be let 


i 
entirely Do you 


pered un- 
wants at the 
alone 


alone understand: 











“T hear what ! Vi 
And will ve | e it from ( 
Bob the onl lim a woman, and 
I know You n t t me 
[ ki that \ d-nicht nd I 
vi do it 
You won't 1 t he id, and gave 
him her hand 
He wrul t | nd then he touched 


\ b> broke fr 1 her lips, and when she 
u clear of both her husband and _ het 
friend, Carrie relieved her feelings by a 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE BAKING LESSON 





es HAT are you going to do?” aske 


Hilary Craven, looking up from het 
rocking-chair, where she had been busy tor 
1 tew minute Workin out an intricat 
crochet pattern from a_ book 

Make scones lit as they call them 
her answered Carrie Ingram brisk] 

plunged her | p hands into a basin 
( four and be n to mix vigorousl I 


d to-day, but I 


think Ill put it off | to-morrow nd eke 
out with the ( ne 
Let me try to make them,” said Hilary, 
I Ip sf ! her work on the chair 
I'd love to try, if you don’t think I would 
pol the 
Yo cant, ¢ ! try All that 
wanted is a steady « nda ] t hand 
Here I 
It el fi 
1 ine when H 
— a ‘ 
] 1 ect I 
{ é I 
, , 
) ] t \ pit th ‘ 
’ ] ; ' 
1 en i 
I N | 
] first ] 1 three I 
t t che | but I didn't p 
ntion to | much flour j 
t ( re cuits will 
i t I [ ( n't We h I 
if ( } y ‘ 
‘ But | 1d 
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tour cone 


what el ec 


Some baking powder, a bit of | 


lard, a pi 
Y¢ that 
worth. 

She 


among the ing 
very odd expre: 
did not observe it, 
very mu 
her brow a s 
vigorous sweep 
indicated her de 
‘Now, the 
dough is wet 
they'll be tou 
know what hay 
oO together 
‘How d 
“Oh, you ju 
Tl ht Now, 
just knead it ¢ 


a terrible 


S, re 


; 


nch of 


righ 


stood at 
watched Hilary’s beautiful white hands } 


h in earnest. 


hurry, 


and often the 
ones But Alec 
re like; he like 
in the world.” 


uid Hilary det 
Oh, but he 
rumble too, 
Now 1 iI 
the | the 
l 5 been 
regular set 
it hasnt « eS « 
Pa té ' 
nul and 
chin at th 
flour smud 
face 
‘Yes tin th 
cuttin out 
My pies are pl 
make the \ 
ornatl ental 
In I 
achieved rather 
but the situation 
Hilary wa 


ild, ju 


Ver Oo 


“Well, a 


| 
t Duiter 


salt, and a pinch ot 


t. Now mix it for all you; 


the end of the table 


redients; and 
ion in her eyes. 
A little pucker 
rt of determined mouth, 


of her 


JU 





there was a 
Hilar 


however, for she was 


shapely arm—all 


ire to do her work well 
milk Mix it in till the 
enough If it is too wet 
h; if it’s too dry, I dont 
ypens—oh yes! They won't 


When [’n 


knead it at 


] 





lightly. 
I don't 
my successi 


most 


are 
cats them, whatever t 


them better than anyt! 


st because you made then 

He’s very 

tiresome 
contented 


very 


uid Carrie 


baking-powder tin. | 
n t treat ! s¢ t 
te-cutter b s ( 
said Hilary quest 
ares her h nd act! 5 
! 
nt, making a lovely 
nh ive ] quancy 
i for the pur S 
( ind cake nd | 
n but dd If you 
ll want them to 
I » ve ornament 
the two women 
i lose degre t intima 
1 
\ 1 ¢ rious one ‘ 
‘nc on with the Ingrat 
ely have told. 5 





devoted 


and cut them wit 


know when it is too wet? 
t know Yes that’s ab 
get it ali on the board, and 
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ar a? + as, a 
! AY Wey ee 


Harold Copping 
hed the toil- 

1 1 usc 1 

And l 


Drawn by 


vith his lips. 
worn finger 
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irrival His name had never been men- 
tioned in the house by Ingram or his wife 
When Hilary had once or twice faintly 
poken of going, Carrie had simply said 
that she had better st pa little longer and 
get a fair idea of life on a Canadian farm 
It might be useful to her afterwards 

And Hilary was beginning to feel the 
charm of the life! It was certainly the 
delicious season of the year. The great heat 
had gone off a little, and the long, brilliant 
days and cool, amber nights were lovely as 
a dream There w 
leisure at the In 

ause their harve 
reason two weeks earlier than Brackens 

d been secured, and they had a little 
breathing space before the threshing mill 


certain amount ol 
place just then, 


r some unexplained 


ime round—the most strenuous business of 
the whole vear. 
Ingram had been over at Brackens a 


od deal helping his neighbour, but he was 
extremely careful to keep all the items oft 
information connected with these visits for 
his wife’s private ear In doing this he 
was obediently acti up to her strict 
injunction 

Presently the bakir lesson went forward 
another stage 

Come and try the oven,” said Carrie, 

th an experienced air. “In all baking 
the oven 1s as important as the mixing. If 
don’t get it right, you spoil your batch. 

1 


Put your hand in What do you feel 
Hot enough just to catch the skin 
Well, it’ ready, tid Carri “it has 
hot at first to puff them up If you 
me women’s biscuit flat as a pan 
‘ na indigestible as a pan lid! Mine 
like syllabub [ hope yours will 
ut them on the shelf 
Hilary, thouch a little awkward, managed 
t thi h the o1 il creditably 
w, you shut the oven door, and don't 
for t least five minutes, unle 
1] ng. I’m going out to see 
t these bairns are afte They're too 
t to be good. I don’t want Colin to 
t another whip-snal I found his 
at that one day not | before you came 
H | imp! ent i pair of old 
I ! t it thre hth 
| Ol ] ble! Phe 
I t a n your ! I 
( I veranda int 
ne H interva 
I \ 


picked up the old cookery book Which lay 
handily on the kitchen shelf, but which 
Carrie did not now often consult, It had 
come all the way from Glasgow, and hg 
been compiled by one Mrs. Black for th, 
good of her fellow-creatures 

Presently Hilary was deep in Mrs. Black 
and, like King Alfred, forgot the cakes 
until the pungent odour Mrs. Ingram h 
warned her about gripped her nostrils. She 
sprang up and threw open the oven door, 
much relieved to discover that, though th 
scones were very brown indeed, they were 
scorched, and that they | 
risen like puff-balls. She took out a vy 


small one, broke a bit off, and ate it to 








not actually 


cooked, d> ™M 
expressed it It tasted 

delicious that he finished it, and then 
carefully removed the rest from the oven 


discover whether it was 
would have 


shelf. She felt an odd little thrill of pride 
the housewife’s pride—in that shelf of 
beautiful thin to eat. She wondered why 


she had never before been te mpted to tri 
the fascinations of cookery. 

When Carri 9 
presently reappeared, she 


laughing very oa 





clapped 
hands. 

‘Capital ! Why, they’re just lovely! 
We ought to send some over to Brackens 
The poor laddies just love them, and they 
seldom pret anything but baker’s bread, 
and the stuff they make in Brailsford g 
sour in twenty-four hours. Aren't 
pleased with yourself ? I’ll set you to t 
bread-making to-morrow. And I'll tell Al 
that I’ve got a new help, and that I’n 
going to Winnipeg for a holiday.” 

“Are they really all right?” asked Hilary 
eagerly. 

“You know they are, for you've eat 
id Carrie, counting them. “TN 





one,” 
something else, now the ovens real hot 
Hlere’s m\ r¢ pr for shortbread. Just 
a bit. and I'll go and get tr 
potatoes wasnes 
Hilary studied Mrs. Black intently, a 


h 
task with a will, wh 


Y 








went at her fresh 
Carrie, croonin i Scots song to herseil, 
one 





prepared the potatoes in the scullery. 


in once or twice to direct é 


had to ¢ 
? ly t t at last the small round 
cake wi ! iy for the tin, and was con 
ned tot ven shelf 
‘It has to « 1 off a bit for shortbreac 

SSe ‘ By ‘ 8 ; 

half an | n moderate oven, Sale 
( r bl th ] ( et her sauce i 
t t ‘Now, let u t 
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times,” said 
tly L hate it mortally 
hen we have seven 

at meals a day 
their necks, and my 
ws it, and is far 

Hie keeps out ot 

] 

t, id = Hulary 
Vow, youve vot to 
ack in their 
You can’t get your 

we'll vo out and 


pb an eve on the 


coach out of an 
ving their granny 
‘kh, Hilary, if she 
I'll never face 
Hilary a he began 


in quite a workman- 


I were married even 
I'd want to get back 


in folk 


kenelish 
| re ot 
Scot re tl 
t} 7 
U; 
] ; ; 
( pe er ] 
{ the « th 
ind th 
t on tl 
‘ ed th 
| Ve 
( ly 
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it has a mayor and a corporation, though 
it has only been in existence five years 
It thinks no end of itself. I feel quite 
dissipated when I’ve had a day in Brails- 
ford.” 

Hilary did not smile in response. She 
had suddenly dropped her chin in her hand, 
and her eyes became thoughtful. Carrie was 
rather disconcerted by her next question. 

“Mrs. Ingram, I’m going to ask you 
something.” 

Ye hire away. 

“Tve been here five days. Why hasn't 
Mr. Me rrick come bac k : 7 

Carrie fidgeted in her seat and seemed 
to be casting about for a suitable answer. 

“Well, you see, I think he feels that he 
isn’t wanted,” she answered soberly. 

Hilary threw up her head rather 
haughtily. 

“He hasn’t the right to consider himself 
at present. He ought to be considering 
me.” 

It’s because he’s considering you so 
mightily that he hasn’t come, I guess,” said 
Carrie, “for you must admit you’re a pretty 
steep problem.” 

“Why do you say that? 

“Because I think it, my dear,’ answered 
Carrie, unperturbed 

Something hot and stinging swept across 
Hilary’s eyes; but, determined that she 
would not give way to tears, she blinked 
it away. 

‘If he doesn’t come to-day or to-morrow,” 
she remarked, with a catch in her voice, “I 
hall begin packing up.’ 


I 

Carrie made no response. Brackens was 
not far away, and Alec was seeing Merrick 
every d: There w wld, therefore, be no 
difficult about conve ng a messave to 


Merrick, even at the eleventh hour. Carrie, 


however, bi n to wonder whether it was 

not now time to do mething in the 

a tel Five d l not bis space out 

life, as re rds actual time; everything 
lepends on the forces that are at work 

‘You've been most awfully weet and 

kind to me, M: nyram,” said Hilary at 

length, “and, what r happens to me, I 

hall never au ll my lite torget one dota 

it but, at th e time, vou might 

hel ‘ 

tI ( lil itl thou h 

1 ad C tron 

touchy, [ didn’t think you needed 

\nd ont little afraid to offer it 


\ are not vel complimentary, 
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served Hilary, reddening slightly at this achieve @ miracle and make a home ut 
remarkably plain speech the wilderne: 

It isn't a time for c mpliments They ~ But, you ee, lve never done anything 
re tor the play gavs in folks lives, and in my lite except needlew rk. Once ir 
this isn’t one of them,’ answered Carrie while I dusted the drawing-room or 
seriously enough to satisfy anybody. supper on Bowlby’s night out. We had < 

‘Well, then, ll be lad if you can tell a very yvood ervant—a former maid 

how I to get out of this horrible mother had had in India, the widow of , 





tangle that I’ve got myself into through no sergeant in my father’s regiment. He saved 











fault of mv own her husband's life once, and she has devot 
I can’t tell you wh, mv dear Phere herself to us for the remainder of her life 
re only two wa f it: either you vo ol! She simply hated that mother or I sh 
1 sta It nere! 1 que stion of which do anything 
want to do It was bad r you. But you mad 
Well, can’t we talk it them, or wall ood shape at the scones this morning, and 
t re vou too much there is nothin dithcult about houseKeer 
It wont bore I { all I'm never if only a woman has yot common sense.’ 
bored Chere isnt 1 ch in the hustle ot But [L don't think L have an 
ountry in the maku to vet bored with You can a re it Common sense con- 
So please go on talku just as lony as you sists chiefly in doing the best you can in ali 
like circumstances, and in not expecting the 
But Hilary did not seem to be in any folks vou live with to have new 
haste to avail herself of this permission prouting every mornin I must see to 
I cant o home, because I lett it under those potatoes, 1 Vil think mea s 
id My mother would hardly bid m« iny brass and a tinkliney cymbal! 
ood-bye My home is in a small villayve, Hilary had forgotten all bout th 
where everyvbod know all their neigl which showed the difference between the 
iffairs, and Mr. Merrick’s people live trained ntel nee and the intralr 
there too. If I go away, it means that I Carrie was not one whit less poignant 
have to vet n livin mewhere, interested in their talk, only her mind 
Well, that isnt cl reat a hard hip orderly and ce ld | Id a number of thi 
ure youny and strony, aid Carri Presently sh vas back again, squatt 
cheertul [I beyan a 1 pupil teacher contentedly on the veranda » 
her I was thirteet nd [ had to walk They re just n the boil, » we've ot 
three miles to the lL in all weathers, fifteen minute They're a very hard kind 
nd I’ve been earnin living ever since f tater we row here \le has be 
the happiest wv to live the only way experimentin wit them nee ver we 
ec} folk content nd yvood came rhey et t a little better ever 
h Vas an ent | new philosophy otf eal 
r Hil \ ! een reared on the blow duet ne expel ent wit 
tion that f n to earn ! potatoe ny ‘ Hilat tl 
‘ nothi lamit th the vere just tatoc 
e flu I Rained down heave! t 
put ew , n nd attra ( rie drvyl | ny | n exact scien 
i I t ind h | no ! aeal nad never et tot er 
| ts ] ‘ It the thin 1 n leart ( 
HH t red t | it Nature ! t : wit] 
fact, in these five he had obtained Il the ti nd 1 never me 
I al ‘ Lite nd of an with her—that vhy its so ! nat 
fT human bev th whom she had Well, what it 1 to be, then 
t pre t ontact Her If I have t 1 et 1 
nt t te had » been concerned where, perhay t might well be on 
with t ‘ ! t ( of the field Canadian tart where else 
t ts the had Do 1 thinl iw e it wel 
¢ I this Canadian enough You 1 stop t c= 
i wilt learn more thi het t farther Wee 
’ | Thie vhere the cli te etter nd the count! 
instil n he S d like t more settled ; ild_ tak houses 
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ver hardest —-wav_ of etting living. 
Phere isnt nvtnhil invented that 1S 
harder 

You say that! But I thought you were 


happy, and I don't see you killing yourself. 


You have a wd deal of leisure. 
Oh, there might be occasional leisure 
moments for your body, but there isn’t any 
r vou ul, in matrimon Its kept on 


the go all the time, and if vou were married 
to a man and didn’t happen to care enough 
about him—why, then it’s nothing but the 
rack Don't vou do it If that’s how you 
feel, I'll he Ip vou with the greatest pleasure 
in life to pack to-morrow, though I won't 
like losing my _ help Every day since 
vou’ve come I’ve kept saying to Alec it was 
like having a sister. 

Hilary hardly heard the latter part ot 
Carrie’s remarks, for the first had fixed her 
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t extraordinary woman! 


[ have never met anybody like vou. Then 
think | vouldn't — be hap} at 
Bracken 
Carrie’s colour w beginning to rise 
She had fairly even te mper, but it was 


pidly mounting to fever heat. 
I don’t think we had Hhetter sav any 
I re I am ure the potatoes are ready, 
he said, nervou fumbling with the 
rner of her apro1 


Never mind the potatoes. This is far 
re important ¢ n than your. scientific 
ming! cried Hilary, th an equal heat 
()f course, your ympathie are all with 
Mr. Merrick. You think that I have treated 


I do: and if vou cared for him vou 


couldn't do it. He’s a great splendid 
ellow, and I know at least a dozen.women 
who would be only too willing to take on 
the job and who would be happy in slaving 
for him night and day! Lady Florence 


Belfield is one of them And if you feel 
like that—-why then, the kindest thing you 


can do is to go away and leave the poor 


1an in peace to attend to his work He 
just the ime man he was in England 
probably a better one; and hi patience with 
that wastrel cousin of his is divine If 
‘d been engaged t Horace Gregory, 
‘ ou might have had some shad of 
ex e for the \ r¢ n on ly 
I I } ht I n ae but ( 
h iriven me toit. I only an elemental 
creature, I s1 t to vour standard 
t I love Bob Me S doe \l 
ind everybod ho kt him: and 


unburdened her soul, Carrie fled, and hear 


laying fork and nive and spoons on th 
table with n astonishin clatter 


About three o'clock that afternoon Ale 
Ingram returned from Brailsford, and y 
met py a visibly excited wife 

‘What have vou done with Bob Merrick 
Alec? Is he at his own place?” 


Ingram looked mildly astonished. 


‘I’m not Bob's kee per, my woman 
What do you want?” 

Don’t ; ravate me, Alexander Ingram. 
r UH be ving things. Was he in Braj] 
ford the day, or is he at his own place 


‘IT left him at Schreiber’s, if you 


know But he won't stop long there. It’s 


he ifter. Schreiber’s got some 


young p 
beautie 

Carrie could have laughed hysterically at 
this item of every day intellige nce 

“T hope he won't stop long at Schreiber's 

Why, who wants Bob Not her!” said 

Ingram, with an inquiring expression in his 
eves 

She no ide d 

‘It’s bound to be settled one way or 


another to-day, Al I feel it inside of me 
She’s gone over 
lo Br cken Ph wf” 
Ingram whist] 
Hope he’s cleaned up the place a bit 
he continued He was looking very tng 
himself to-dav, and lots of the women had 
n eve for hit 
‘Tust what I told her. Oh, Alec Ingran 
I do hope and pray God will help then 


th this time, for I do believe the ld de 


| 
had a hand in that black day she arrived 


Ingram laughed. but, seeing tears in his 
wife’s eves, h ed them away. 
END OF CHAPTER SIXTEEN] 
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My next number of THE QUIVER is also to be a special issue, yet absolutely 


different from this. 


I am calling it my “ Country Life Number,” and in story, 


article, and picture it is to be as perfect a reflection of open-air life in the Old 


Country as is possible in the limits of a magazine. 


THE EDITOR. 











THE TRUE STORY 
OF “MY ROSARY” 


An Almost Incredible Romance of Modern Literature 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


It appears almost incredible that the authorship of such a recent and well-known poem 
1s “The Rosary” should be in dispute. But the story of its origin, as given in this 
article, forms a romance of modern literature. 


pS an age of marvel we are accustomed The tender sweet-bitter sorrow of one 
to hear that fact is stranger than who has loved and lost was thus voiced 
but the romantic incidents con- about the end of the year ISQI or the 


cted 


known as ‘“‘ The Rosary ’’ are so ex- sent by the author to the woman he loved, 


i with the authorship of the beautiful beginning of 1892, and the verses were 





ngly strange as almost to surpass and from whom circumstances separated 
‘ven the chief actor in the him. He wrote other verses to her at 

iom I am indebted for the various times, but this particular set was 

related, regards the whole the second of a trilogy or set of three, of 

iT amazing It is difficult to which the song ** Where Willows Whisper ”’ 
ine a song being sct to music without was the last. Taken together, they ex- 
knowledge of the author—and even press three stages of feeling experienced 
gainst his wishes—achieving world-wide by the writer of them. Because of their 
ularity, furnishing the mof?/ of a novel nature and the circumstances which called 
1 enormous sale, and bringing them forth, it was unlikely that the man 
nes to others, but not a penny to the who penned them would wish them to be 
ter, and published, moreover, under made known; and it was not until some 
ther nan Yet this has been the — vears later (in 1896) that a friend succeeded 
of the dainty nd pathetic set ol in his efforts to get permission to set to 
written by Mr. Frederic George music the verses, ‘“‘ Where Willows 


Whisper.” This favour was, however, 

refused in the case of ““ My Rosary.” 

The Original . : 
It is interesting to compare the form in Part the Second 

h they were penned with that of the The second chapter in the story is the 
hed song. Mr. Winter’s version is: loss of the MS. of the verses, which some 
MV ROSARY months after thes were written were in- 
ce serted by Mr. Winter along with others in 
a small notebook such as is carried in the 


ipart pocket of a waistcoat. With this note- 

book in his possession Mr. Winter hap- 

* eer pened one day in 1892 to enter a restaurant 

poe in Tendon. While lunching there, he had 

\ 31s hung! oceasion to refer to the notebook, and 

n! then laid it down under the rim of a plate, 

I re where, of course, it was partially hidden. 
the Cr He left the room hurriedly, and forgot 

Heart te thr notebook When he missed it from 

pocket some hours later, he hurried 

verse thi Sweet-heart and ick to the restaurant in search of his 
n the notebook lost property, and tried to discover its 

ntly to “ Dear hate But in this he was unsuccessful 


idl regarded his loss as certain when told 
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that, before the plates were removed by 
the attendant, the vacated seats had 
been occupied by other customers. The 
verses were re-written in another book, 
and the incident was temporarily for- 
gotten. The little poem, ‘‘ My Rosary,” 
Mr. Winter thinks, was also most probably 
written by him in autograph books be- 
longing to several friends towards the 
end of 1892 and in 1893. ‘Thus it was 
becoming known to not a few people, and 
one musical friend in particular was 
urgent about setting the haunting lines 
to music. But, as already stated, pub- 
lication was refused, and as far as the 
author was concerned ‘* My Rosary 

would probably never have 
popular song or even been put into type. 


bees me a 


Recognising “‘ The Rosary ”’ 
After the conclusion of the 
\frican War, Mr. Winter 
South Africa, expecting to find the country 
sufficiently pacific for the carrying out of 
a business enterprise. But his hopes 
were disappointed, and with impaired 
estate and shattered health he returned 
to England. After experiencing many 
vicissitudes, his health became seriously 
affected, until one day he collapsed and 
had to be hurried away to a hospital, 
where he underwent an operation. It 
was succeeded by other operations In 
various hospitals during the next two 
vears, and a condition of 
invalidism which shut lim 
away from social intercourse. ‘Thus he 
knew little of what was going on in the 


South 
proceeded to 


subseque nt 
practic ally 


world of literature and music. ‘These 
events form, one might say, ‘ Chapter III.” 
in the story of “My Rosary" and its 
author 

Several vears passed by in seclusion, 
until, in the autumn of rg1r, Mr. Winter 
was able to see more of his fellows and 
enjoy the society ot friends. He happened 
to be staving at Brighton, and one after 


noon, While he was listening to music in 
1 drawing-room, someone asked if he 
would like to hear ‘* The Rosary sung, 
and what he thought of it. Of course by 


this time some twenty VeaTs had elapsed 


since the writing of the Ivric, and though 
Mr. Winter had heard the name of the 
popular song, he had neither scen a printed 


| 
COps Mol hear | thie OnY suby Thus h 


in no way associated the title with his Jost 
verses, and his bewilderment was gteat 
when he heard the words of the first verse. 
Here is his graphic description of wi 
occurred 

‘I began to think my senses were 
playing me some trick—my hair positively 
seemed to be gin to creep upon my head. 
In a curiously dazed state I rose, crossed 
to the plano and, stooping over the 
shoulder of the accompanist, endeavoured 


lat 


to put the correctness of my -aring ti 
the test of sight os 
the printed sheet—there could no longer 
be the slightest doubt I was reading the 
very words I had written so long ago- 
which I believed to have been 
known to so few and probably forgotten 
by all save the writer himself and the 
Hardly knowing what I did 
I returned no answer, when, at the con- 
clusion of the song, the singer turned to 
me and put a question, but, taking the 
sheet from the piano, I turned to the 
company present and said, ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am afraid I am going to 
make a statement which you will find it 
difficult to believe ; but let me tell you 
that the words of this song were nol 
written by this Robert Cameron Rogers, 
as stated on the front page, but by me, 


>” 


I read the words from 


words 


addressee. 


and a matter of twenty years ago. 

Thereupon Mr. Winter learned for the 
first time that his song was connected 
with a popular novel entitled “ The 
Rosary.”” From that moment he could 
not rest till he had used every effort to 
discover the alleged writer of his verses, 
and to trace what had happened to the 


lost MS This was no easy matter 


People move or die im twenty years 
Kthelbert Nevin, for instance, who set 
“The Rosary to music, was dead. 


Indeed to relate an account of the 
search would take too long here. Briel 
it was discovered that the poem had been 
published in December-January, 1594-5, 
ina volume of verse entitled “ The Wind in 
the Clearing,” bearing the name ol Robert 
Cameron Rogers, a Californian poet who 
is now dead. How the verses got ito 
his hands will probably ever remain . 
invsters And another curious meicen 
in the history of this lyric is the fact that 
after Mr. Winter's authorship was recently 


Pf 
made known in a daily paper, a lady wrot 
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t in California in the year 1897 have always believed the said Frederic 














eTeat he had read the verses in a monthly George Winter to be the author, and that 
icazine over the name “‘ Edgar Saltus.”’ therefore the claim of any other person to 

tecary critics are accustomed to sift be the author of these verses is false.’’ 
evidence ithorship by applying Mr. Winter has succeeded in getting 
tests—one external, the other internal. into touch with several of his intimate 
; It is interesting to know that “My associates of twenty years ago, some of 
ead Rosary’ will pass both of them. As whom are in a position to declare, upon 
Ssed to internal evidence, it resembles other oath if necessary, that they were ac- 
the yoems written by Mr. Winter, and at the quainted with ‘‘ My Rosary,” as being 
e : time differs from those of Mr. Rogers. the composition of Mr. Winter, prior to 
5 t But an expert crit f poetry could alone the date of its publication in New York. 
TO! reciate thr f that test. Mr. Nevin, the able musician who set 











jorit f people it is perhaps the words to music published in 1900, did 

teresting to read the declaration it in a way so exquisitely in sympathy 

the reciy tof‘ My Rosary,” of — with them that the result is a song that 
the following is a copy: “I , Will probably be immortal. It has been 
rel lemnly and sincerely declare printed in as many as twenty-one forms, 


he vear eighteen has been translated into French and 
ne or early in the German, and has delighted millions of 


eighteen hundred and ninety-two, I hearers. Mrs. Barclay’s novel has further 
1 in pt from Frederic popularised it, so that to-day it is one of 
Winter t of three verses en- the best and widest known songs ever 
My Rosat s given below, that written. 
re sent t nd received by me as The closing chapter of its story has, 
l< of the said Frederic however, vet to be written, and readers 
Winter, that [have at other times, will doubtless be able to furnish an appro- 


ved other verses priate title for it, since they belong to a 


tenor, of all of which T believe and race that loves justice. 


yt 
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Really, he was a dear fellow, but rather dull! He a 
‘ : Balliol Salmon. 


‘ > > 1 n } ] > 7 
ook everything in such deadly earnest "’ p. 695, 
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LOVE OR MONRY? 


The Story of Four Girls and One Invitation 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


re leclared in 


ur girls and only one 
the 
was 


ich was. all more 


nvitation unique, 
ecept it universal and 
the 


has 


the eldest. From 
world the eldest 
Look at the 
des, I'm anaemic, 
worst. The 


ud any decency at all, 


laws of 
and 
east winds 


Personally, I consider 


t I’ve bought a new black 


ther top made for even- 
and ends of trimmings 
it least. I’ve thought 


This is an age of liberty. 


t ready to kotow to 
happens to have been 
ne All I ask you 1s 

re likely to be of social 


Mary or I 


invidious Comparisons, 


he use, 


Can she play ? Can she 


id accompaniments at 


them into § another 


her turn, 


how do we know that 


Is care for music at 

? Did I win the 

nis tournament, or did 

f handicap smaller than 
the neighbourhood, or 1s 


of you hold a candle 


le yame you choose 


»do you suppose Is most 


house, a girl who is 
fo my mind 
ible that 


rms not 
you. girls 
eyes from her 
nto the 


sewing, 
mirror over 
pretty she said 
fell 


le roup 


bombshell 
Che three 
and telt 


like a 


kly at Beryl 


their own claims to priority crumble miser- 
ably into dust. What was the use of primo- 
geniture, what was the advantage of music, 
or even a praiseworthy handicap at golf, 
this and visible 
superiority which Nature had stamped on 
Beryl’s features ? 


compared with outward 


Mary was plain, and dun colout Frances 
stooped, and wore glasses; Margaret was 
square and ungraceful; but from the top- 
most wave of Beryl’s head, to the tip of 
her little shoe, the most critical eye could 
discover nothing but beauty, grace and 
charm. It was not classical beauty: a 


disdained so 
; but the 
the more charming 
even the 
various members of the houschold who were 


Grecian goddess would have 


large a mouth, so saucy a nose 
charming face was all 
by reason of its irregularity, and 
accustomed to secing her every day, realised 
that when Beryl performed 


action, it became suddenly 


the simplest 
infused with 
charm. 

To see her make up the 
the hearthrug, with the 


fire, kneeling on 
light 
on her face, was at once to think of pictures 
on the back ot 


rosy shining 


Christmas numbers, or of 
fortunate Cinderella, who captivated a Prince. 
Even to see her button her boots was a pretty 
sight, while the skewering on of 
black hat, 
slender figure braced upright, 


a shabby 
and 
was a truly 


with arms outstretched, 
delicious and engrossing spectacle. 
Beryl daintily pinned a fichu into position 


evening gown, and the 


-_ 


on the bodice of an 
three elder sisters, staring at her, felt in their 
that that fichu 
marble halls, while they 
home, for Mrs. 


bones a dismal conviction 


would flaunt in 
themselves lingered sadly at 
Vansittart 


client of theu 


rich American 
and the 


was the wite of a 


father’s invitation to 
“let one of your girls come and stay with 
me” had been gupplemented by more than 
a soup¢on of insmuation, 

“Why won’t you Iet one of your girls 
come up and stay with me ? ” the good lady 
had said to Mr. Egerton, when he had lunched 


at her house a few days befor ‘T’d give 

























THE QUIVER 


her a real good time.” Then with a smile, my bridesmaids, and come t 





I just love having a cute young girl to shootin’.” dull 
take round, and it a rest to a childless She dropped the “ o”’ of intent _ dea 
woman to have a pretty girl to help ente preparation for her future high estate by ovel 
tan her sisters did not smile. They were not ir sin 


Mr. Egerton had written the exact words a smiling mood. Besides. B ryl was al 





i letter to his wife Perhaps he felt them talking rubbish that she did not mean: th 
easier to write than to say, but after the were sure that she meant this no more tha _ 


first reading they had been tactfully ignored the rest me 











til this minute, when Beryl had heartlessly But they were mistaken. For once Ber on 
revived them ; un, was In ecarnest, , sent 
There was a lor lence. <A silence of a sso ad 
minute at least, which is very long indeed, 
when one remembers that there were four There were four unattached young 7 
rls in the room Then Mary began again staying at Belton Grangs They had com P 
voice of stern, practical common sens« In from shoot nd were partaking of wit 
rhe invitation must be answered to- in the hall when Beryl arrived, and the o _ 
I t I have ready stated my views. I with the long nose and the grey eves y mi 
ck to all I have d.”’ most assiduous in handing scone The one pres 
So do J,” said France with the dark eyebrows was the handsomest mays 
So do J,’”’ said Margaret. but Beryl plumped at once in favour of “th 4 
Like glue uid Beryl nosey one,” a he christened Jack Hun any 
It was what 1 t fairly * called an in her thoughts, which made it the mor | ae 
my Fea time « C i linne agreeable when, on accompanying her , 
‘ rved ; post time v Lstill stairs to her room, Mrs, Vansittart vou “ 
the contending parties 1 and safed the inf tion that Mr. Hume was te 
the parents refused the onus of deciding. It the biggest cat the county, and ow1 
, de perat d th prospect of quite a pile f 1 Cy oe 
vrit i letter t utes which goaded “I've give to you for dinner to-night. ee 
Mrs. Egerton to drawing lots, and Put on retty frock ! 1, laughing : : 
1 tion Ww ed with but an ill and, be born matel iker, started the 
ce Of « rumbled the three and there to weave a mental 1 be- pers 
( I te1 if it comes to /uch (once tween this poor pretty girl and the wealthy . 
re they felt in t bones the dismal young sportsn Quite time that Jack 
t ty that 1 d fall to Beryl, married, and since money was no object, how 


could he 


























































LOVE OR MONEY ? 
sionally ya d because really, don’t in this world, and he was quite a dear, 
know, he w lear fellow, but rather On the whole, sie had been very fortunate, 
He took rything she said in such and they would probably settle down into 
’ rnest | pparently pondered quite a satisfactory Darby and Joan. 
( the night watches, rhe first part of the drive went off without 
e next « 1e quoted extracts there- a hitch, The new car ran smoothly and well, 
= { r latest utterances. ind Jack was too much taken up with his 
. fat Beryl shrugged her duties as chauffeur to have leisure for 
rtly “But, dear sentimental conversation. lrom within the 
we! What [say on curtain ot her Victorian bonnet Beryl 
bearing on my watched him, and felt a renewal of the 
n W ! ind she looked satistaction which she had felt on their first 
that Jack laughed meeting. It was not admiration—no one 
1! har than ever, but presently could call Jack Hume handsome—it was just 
and said that lhe satisfaction, neither more nor less. His 
, e on all subjects appearance pleased her, fulfilled an unde- 
tudiously to fined ideal which slumbered within. Even 
after all, this was his very defects were pleasant. If she had 
| seemed pro had the choice, she would not have had his 
She had detinitely nose one scrap less long, his jaw less square 
ept Jack Hume i and lean. Leaning back luxuriously in her 
sked her to be his seat, and watching his big, strong figure, 
‘ t east in love with Beryl felt affectionate and approving—but 
He was t I and thoughtful to ilas ! not one whit in love! 
1 so far Beryl Then, suddenly, unexpectedly, came the 
of the presenc tragedy. 
| ‘ of het The car was spinnu y along a smooth green 
» B happened lane. So far as the eye could reach there 
i. dramatic and was not a house nor a person in sight, and 


Jack had taken the opportunity to increase 


iorning, and the his speed to test still further the powers of 

t over some covers his car. He did not sound his horn, for there 
t women to was no one to warn, until, suddenly, from 

ne to drive behind the shelter of a tree, a woman 


strolled into the road She was reading a 


e rest, but book, over which her head was bent, and 
l s pla for her attention was so much absorbed that 
rning room, she cast no glance around. She had evidently 
rasp ina been resting behind the trees, and now she 
nt down trom was leisurely continuing her way She was 
\ elf anxious young, she was slim, she was—great heavens ! 
the horror of it! she was but a score ot 

! upstairs to vards in front of the racing car ! 
oming motoi Bervl shrieked and hid her = tace, Jack 
\ { the all- sounded the horn, and rammed down his 
ved, and she was brake; the girl, raised in a second to the 


drive an engaged horror of her position, lost her head, and 
pent in the same — instead of jump.ng to one side, darted help- 
nths of casual lessly to right, to left, sealing her own doom. 
f intimacy, and The car leapt at her, felled her to the 
| premature in the ground, stopped short with a jerk and a 
Jack and groan, and at the same moment Jack was 

1 she was on his knees beside the l« pless form, 
pect. Of course, It was a terrible sight. Beryl gave one 
» have been really slance and sank back sick and trembling, 
rt ive everything but she was not allowed to give way to her 


Os 































feelings Jack’s veice summoned her in 
sharp, stern accents which shamed her into 
obedience. She found a flask of brandy ; 
she ran back to a stream for water ; she tore 
handkerchiefs helped to 
band 


from the car to pillow the unconscious head. 


into strips, and 


the wounds; she brought cushions 
It was a painful effort for a girl who was used 
to faint at the sight of 
never in her life seen 


a cut finger, and had 
a serious accident, but 
Jack had apparently no thought for her 


feelings ; not so much asa glance did he cast 
direction, during the whole of that 
terrible half-hour 


to approve of that indifference, but she her- 


in her 


Beryl was woman enough 


seit was acutely 
As she looked at the strong face, grey with 
anxiety and grief, there 


vividly conscious of Jack. 


stirred within her 
own heart a flood of womanly tenderness, 
a womanly longing to comfort and help him 
in his distress. The injured girl moaned and 
opened her eyes, and instantly Jack bent 
over her, 


words, soothing her with big, tender hands, 


murmuring gentle reassuring 


and .as she watched him something else 


dawned in B ryl’s heart, a longing that she, 


too, might receive such tenderness and care, 





a mad wish that e might change places 
with the girl outstretched on the grass In 
a word, her hour had come, for human nature 
has many sides, and though in the day of 
small things Leryl’s heart had been closed 
against Jack Hume’s advances, the hour of 
adversity had given him a_ key which 
admitted him to the very centre of the 
citadel. 
He is a man Beryvl’s heart. ‘ He 
my man!” and t ber affection of the 
few days fused iddenly into a quick, 
Warn 
Jac dashed off to the nearest tel 
raph to wire for an ambulance, and 





I I hour delay the 


injured girl 
pital 
Jor the next three days her condition was 


erious, and Mrs. Vansittart’s hou 


chold saw 


ttle of Jack Hume during that time II 
eemed to e eit t the ho pital or in 
the little house where dwelt the patient’ 
widowed mother ! one person at least 
f need that that mother could have 

tt ( row 

| vn to a close 
no ] ( 1 ral ol | ch 

iH ] ‘ \ teclin 
\ Involved thdes ie essed 


THE QUIVER 


her, a new timidity and distrust of herself. 
She was just an ordinary pretty girl. Jack 
must have met scores of others as pretty 


and attractive. Why should he care fo: 
her ? 
On the afternoon before her departure 


she strolled into the garden and sat alone 
The leaves 
were falling from the trees in a soft, noiseless 


yondering sadly over her future. 
5 q 


shower, and Beryl sighed and saw in them 
Her hopes, too 
were dead ; summer was over, the long, grey 


an emblem of her own life. 


winter stretched ahead. 

hen, suddenly, Jack appeared, walking 
briskly down the path, his face alight with 
a new hope 
* Good news! 


‘Good news!” he cried 


She is conscious ; the danger is over. They 
have every hope that she wili do well, I 
have been talking over arrangements with 
the mother. So soon as she can be moved, 
I am going to send them down to my place 
by the sea.’’ He seated himself by Beryl’s 
side and leant back with a deep-drawn sigh 
of relief 

“ Thank God for that! I seem hardly to 
have drawn a full breath since Monday. The 
strain has been ghastly.” Then he looked 
at her and his voice took a softer tone. “f 
you, too! You are looking pale. If 1 could 
have thought of anything else, it would have 
been of you here alone—of the waste ol our 
Beryl ! you have understood? You 
misjudged me? Everything else 


time. 
have not 

had to wait while that poor soul lay 
to think ol 


now I am free, 


danger, but 
ourselves 
He bent forward, looking into her face. 
fhe three days’ anxiety had left him whit 
and wan, but his cheeks flushed as he met 
Hlis voice quivered unevenly 


Beryl’s eye 
Mrs. Van- 


You ar 
sittart tells me 
if you will allow me 
l am thirty-one, 


leaving to-morrow 
yuld like 


bctore you go I sh 
to tell you something 
and tor some 

, ea ee 
years my people have been anxiou that 


hey think that ] am 
wife 


about myselt 


hould settle down 
lacking in sentiment in not choosing @ 
{ t. it Was 100 


long ago, but, as a matter of 1act, 
much sentiment which held me back—nol 
too little. I had an ideal, you see, 
of the up to 1 

a weet, truc ho would ne 


and none 
yvanted 

girls I met came ] want 

hearted gul, W 


nid 
me for myself and not for what I could g 


nve 
ised at 
i man to be advertised ¢ 


It a hands , 
goes, Unee ™ 


i big ‘ catch’ wherever he 









































She brought cushions 
unconscious head,” 





twice, when I’ve felt a passing attraction for 
Jack 


con 


a charming girl, I have discovered that 
Hume 
sideration in het 
money, the 
had to be endured for 
Phat’s bitter 
would have been if my own feeling had gone 
dee} As it happened, it 
made me 


look 


less Phen 


himself was a very secondary 


eves She wanted the 


houses, the jewellery—the man 
the 


Cx ricnce, or 


himself sake of 


his goods 


had not, but it 


eynical and distrustful, inclined to 


all oir] 


I met you, Beryl! 


and heart- 
I tumbled 
in love with you that first evening, and I’ve 


upon mercenary 


gone on tumbling ever since. Phere was 


other 


Your 


eyes seem to look straight out of your soul, 


something different in you from every 


rl—something crystalline and sweet 


Everything about you is sweet, and natural, 


and true. A man might give his life to gain 


your love—I'd give mine! I am not worthy 


of you, Beryl, but if vou could trv me 
give me a chance 


Beryl 


faded from het 


‘ Stop!” cried hoarsely The 
colour had 
listened to 


strained 


cheeks aid she 
looked 


( ried 


Jack’s words her eye 
and wild “ Stop!’ she 
inother word, there 1: 


before you say 


something which you must hear about me. 
I—-am not sweet. I am mean and mercenary 
like the worst of those 
d We are poo! 


It is hard to be poo! 


and schemin; girls 


you have mention at home, 


and there are four 


when you are you! the youngest of tour, 


and there is not enough money to go round. 


Invitation came it 


d like my char l came here dete 


mined to look for a rich man him 
propose to me if I could I meant 
him, whether I liked him o1 
night—Mrs. Vans 
» J—] 


my best 


and make 
to marry 
Phat first 
ttart told me—about you 
knew! And then I tried—I did 
to make you ‘ 


not, 


k TNi¢ P 


Meaning to accept me, as you have aid, 





‘ ng nothing for me, but only what I could 
| od r head 

I thanl " ur honesty I 

ratetul to 1 that at least you 

ed 1 1 t I think,” ud Jacl 

| dull t nothing more to 

he Lid ! 

He t | | Jeft her, walking 

1 t p resolute foot 

On ret t i¢© house he made 

eX e to | ind drove off to 

town in his car it w ) ble 


THE QUIVER 


to proplh Vv events Jack ITume had 
Bervl | 


2 


Se 


ssters de cide d in conclave that 


Vass 


lor ever out ot verton’s life, 


The thre 


taken the starch” out of Beryl, 7 


between the luxuries she ha 
that 


home lite 


contrast 


enjoyed beneath hospitable root ar 
the parsimonies of home lite had evidenth 
been too strong for her endurance Sh 


became depre sed, silent, distrait, given t 
and going out on Jong. solitar 
When a rare 


no longer clan 


sitting alone 
rambles. Invitation arrived, s} 
ioured for her “ turn,” but 


declared a preference for staying at hom 


She grew thin, at 


d seemed chronically tired, 
was less amusing 


Certainly she 
but on the 


than of yore 
whole the sisters considered that 


rhe mother, 


herself, and ad- 


the change made for peace 


I 
ghed to 
medicines And so the 


months pa ed by Christmas 


more discernin 
ministered ton 
came af 


went; a new ar dawned. March not only 


came in, but went out blustering like 


lion: 


and through a specious glare 





sunshine wreaked the! 





\pril winds 
vengeance on the human race 
The three 


spring cloth but for 


elder sters were busy 


Beryl betraved 


once 


a mysteriou ndifterence to her toilette 
She said it ‘“‘ didn’t matter,” and wore 
shabby black hat, which looked positi 
brown in. the trong, keen ht. Re 
reflected the ters, Beryl was growing dis- 
eracetully lack She hardly looked pretty 


at all, with her pale face and her sh 








! 
dingy clothe What in the world could 
happe ned to « i girl so ¢ mmpletely in 
ix Short mont! 
May came, and after it June For very 
shame Beryl id had to buy a new hat 
the fact that it was undeniably becoming 


} enirits 
eaused a distinet improvement in her spi 


She decided that she would pay a long-pro- 
mised visit to friend, and took herselt to 
town by way of the ubiquitous Tube, At 
Lancaster Gate there was the usual crowd in 
the station, and in her endeavour to ave 





the charge ot nall schoolboy, she collided 
with a tall man W 


=e 
il near the booking 


omewhat violently 
was talking to an offic 
ottice, dle a intarily 


to steady het ist the 


flung out his ar 
; 
murmured 
l stopped hall 

an inarticulate pology, and st pped 
reader has 0 


attat k 


1 nt l] rent 
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rium \ more by het 


LOVE 


ck Hume himself, and 
the 


etarted. and instinctively 


1 recoonised Beryl at first glance. 
his face set, 
xt mot nt s expression altered, 


time to put up het 


ind t i raised to his beneath 
was eloquent in its 
she, glad 


picture of a 


, rose was 


pical a 


CC l WV sh to see. 
Hut Icw I pid words to the 
1 lightly Beryl’s 


on 


ve met,” he said 
1 come for ttle walk in the park 
re looking fine 

bulbs. 
that 
that 


ve 


very 


D ibout 


the 
one thing 

side, 
gentle « 
found a seat 


the first Jack 


time 


hei pale. Have 


699 


OR 


MONEY ? 


She turned round towards him with shining 
eyes; her right hand shot out, and touched 
** Have 


And have you 


him on the arm. you ?) Have you ? 


Oh, I’m so glad! have you 
changed in—anything else 
haven’t, I—I haven't 
did, you It I did, that 
I told you what I did. You took for granted 
that I had not grown to care, but I had, and 
you never asked me, never gave 
to but stalked away 
disgust and left me to break my heart! 


Because, if you 
either, and I always 


know. was because 


you mea 
in 
Of 
course, if you’d been rich I could never have 
told you, but if Oh, 
Jack /” ‘say 
something ! 


chance say, just 


you are poor 


cried poor Beryl piteously, 


Say something! I’m going to 


cry in the broad daylight, with all those 
people in the motor-cars looking on!” 
My own, dear, blessed little girl !’’ said 


Jack Hume beneath his breath. 


It was a good hour later on before Beryl] 
anothet 


gave thought to the question of 
money, and then: Shall we have to wait 
very long before we can be married ?” she 


asked 
you, that 


Life has been such a desert without 


[ can’t bear to be separated again. 
Couldn't we squeeze along somehow in a wee 
little flat 

Oh, well!’ said Jack lightly. 
the 
As a 


to my 


He crossed 
one leg over 
twinkled. 
referring 
the Tube I 
to that 


arms.”’ 


and his 
matter of 


I lost 


Was Just giving 


other, grey 
fact, I 


it just now in 


eyes 
was 
purse, 
the particulars 
Johnny when you swayed into my 






























































THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 


And its Relation to Religion 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, B.A. r! 





who 
In continuation of his series on ‘‘ Religion and Temperament,” Mr. Stevenson in this pelle 
article sums up the man with the ‘ Artistic” Temperament, shows his strength aod the 
weakness, and his need of religion. creat 
’ ; This 
NHAPPY is he for whom reminder of Gave thee such a tender voice, tem 
| , & fail t Making all the vales rejoice my 

ie Ss mp i » . 
the artistic tempcramen alls to con Little lamb. who 1 . af sq 
jure up arresting visions ol beauty in many Dost t 1 know who made thee?” The 
forms. Correggio’s Madonna of the Basket Provided only they were dowered with an mn 
in our own National Gallery, the Caryatides instinct for regular exercise, we should pro- yelo 


who from beneath the porch they uphold 


look forth on the ruins of the Ac ropolis, that 
mighty centre dome which makes San Sophia 
a name of glory in Constantinople, a march 


of Wagner or a strain of Debussy, Caruso’'s 


rendering of some solo of the unwholesome 
Duke in Verdi's ‘*‘ Rigoletto,’’ Ellen Terry's 
appt iling declamation as Portia, a poem ot 


’ater’s matchl 
all these are ty pical 


Burns, or a page ot | 


ss prose 


products of the 


artistic temperament. To recall them is to 
understand that, by design of God, there is 
such a thing as the ministry of the beautitul. 


Why not Black Snowdrops? 

To consider Natur 
suspicion that such is the case Unless God 
beauty of Nature 
Kichard Le 
not make the sky 


yellow 


only, is to initiate 
meant men to profit by the 
whv, to adapt t question ot 
Gallienne, did He 
ind the gra 
there 


green 
indeed, 





otten 


beauty in the world, where uglin 


lave served every utilitarian purpose 


Flowe! have their function in the scheme 


of thi but there w no real necessity to 
mal them so beautiful Why not black 
ps Men who ask that question 

often enoug e driven to the conclusion 
that God put beauty into His world for some 
lefinite purposi Certain effects of the 
beauty of Nature set us guessing what that 
I Irpose 15 William Blake aw a lamb gam 
bollin 1a meadow nd the vision inspired 
] to the creatior rther beauty rhis 

erse ol | 

l la t 

I) ' 

( { 

By the t \ 

( t 


ably 


born dignified 


have no worse mutton if lambs were 


and sedate, and their second 


morning brought them the placid soul of GI) 
ovine middle age. But were things thus, the han 
lambs of spring could never tutor the race sant 


in the joy of life and refinement of spirit that 





wen 
shines through Blake's dainty lines. and 
Judged by its best effects, the beauty of worl 
Nature is one of God's devices for educating 
humanity ; and to realise how the race has logu 
profited by the beauty of art, is to under- . 
stand that all that rightly fosters and legiti- “Bu 
mately expresses the artistic temperament 1! 
is part of the divine scheme for the education 
ot the race 
Art for art's sake can never have been 4 Sa 
working principle of the Creator, Who does ] 101 
nothing for its own sake Always for God / eV 
WI 


much of the meaning of things lies in their 





relatedness Che pleasurable activities ( ' 
pure contemplation as one looks at a great 
picture, the ( eemingly illimita a 





emotions evoked by the pervasive appeé 
good 


sonality by on 


{ 


dominance of 


music, the ones per 
situation of 
God given 


or rehmng 


dramati 


cloquent period—all these ar 


opportunities of elevating Joy 
emotions. 


make 10! 


oe 


Perhaps such great moments 





proht, because though selfish people n . 
gain by them, there is in them nothing ' 

selfishne ind to escape selfishness, if onl} px 
for a time, is to deepen and otherwise in- a 
crease one’s capacity for living. The finest " 
and sanest examples of the artist tempera 

ment are the who answer to th appeal o! 

beauty in every form that is really beau 

and yet see art in the first and m the last W 


hr sh- 
aa hi Ip to increase of beauty throug! 


ole lit 


resort as 


out the wl 











gestive. 


THE ARTISTIC 
is both provocative and 
an artistic tempera- 
does the justifiable 
manifestations 


last sentence 
What 1s 
And how tar 
in its 
temperament belongs to those 


unconsciously are com- 


rsonality to regard as 
end of existence, appreciation or 
as beauty. 
the 
re¢ ognisal le 
others. 
stand 


recognise 
all 


necessarily 


pt wssessors oft 


tic either by themselves or 
Miltons 
ategory 
lascent 


not 
rank 


do 


unde- 


ior in tive me <¢ 


Rtuskins. 


The Brotherhood of Art 


( 


kin have given the 
the Highland pea- 


would John Ru 
ther 1 to 
lared that every morning he 
tain spot amid his native hills, 
to the beauty of the 

of the artistic 


in the cata- 


b t. Yet the 


number 


artistic do well 
ot 
rhere are some 


their less- 
ion, 
n only see with artist 
rw t irtist’s ear. There are 
world by picture 
». God made all 


brot I 1, if only because only 


has 
el lves artistic can appre- 
work of t rtist. 

more importance than 


. nao ¢ role 
» Ala | ely 1s 


a point worth 
are they for whom 


I pre { 1 of beauty is the main 
life, then ity should mark per- 
ll ti nd the tinished work 

r last taken for granted, but 
rt wv refuse to demand of the 

il lite. Such folk do 

exists. Stern tacts 

t t t n, when recog- 
while unselfishness 

rness are beautiful 


winsome than aught in 


picture or the poet's dream 


TEMPERAMENT 


Yet a curious line is often drawn between 
beauty of art and beauty of morals ; and the 
untutored talk though the 
artist were superior to all demands for beauty 
of conduct, and sometimes as if the beauty 
Recent 
even 


sometimes as 


of his work excused ugliness of life. 
opinion twin 
suggested that the genius of George Gissing 
justified youthful thefts of moneys, stoien for 
the upkeep of a life marred by things less 
creditable. Yet, all such mischievous talk 
adequately appeal to 
artistic 0d life is 


along these lines has 


discounted by 
themselves. A ge 


The life even of a great artist 


1S 
ideals 
good artistry. 
marked by spiritual and moral 
means that lack of beauty in conduct de- 
grades life distinct from his work 
below the level of the artistic. 


ugliness, 


his as 


Art and Morals 

The brilliant success of George Romney 
as a portrait painter is demonstrable beyond 
question to anyone who will spend a little 


time before his Lady Hamilton in the 
National Gallery, or his Mrs. Robinson 
(Perdita) in the Wallace Collection. Yet, for 


Romney, work and life differed in quality. 
[he artist married Mary Abbott after she 
had nursed him through a serious illness, 
and during the remainder of his apprentice- 
ship to Steele, she kept him in pocket-money 
by gifts of half-guineas earned by her own 
labour. Later, she skimped to help him save 


enough to ensure a chance in the great 
world, and since there was not enough 
money for themselves and their two children, 


she allowed him to go to London alone. All 
this devotion he repaid by absolute neglect, 
for during the next thirty-seven years he 
only visited her twice. Can it really be 
pleaded that the excellence of his portrait 
of Lady Hamilton is in any sense a set-off 
against to Mrs. Romney ? 
An artist is not an exception tohuman nature, 
but merely a good example of it. Why, then, 


his callousness 


should we excuse in him what we condemn 
Any such demand savours of 
really nothing 


in others ? 
sheer impudence. rhere is 
about the artistic temperament that makes 
loyalty to ordinary relationships or faithful- 
ness to ordinary duties impossible. Difficult 
and faithfulness may often be, 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
was as definite an example of the artistic 
temperament as was yielded by nineteenth- 
century England ; and on the tablet to their 


such loyalty 
but not impossible. 


/ 
















































































THE QUIVER 
joint memory stand engraved below Lady them and leave the evil. The Naturalists be : 
fennyson’s name his lines to her render all that they see, Sympathising with scic 
‘Dear, near and true; no truer Time himself all the good and yet confessing the evil also, is li 
cas gies you, Hengh he make you evermore rhe Sensualists perceive and imitate eyjj ot 
a ee eee ee only. The classification may serve for other kin 
The passage dates back to an early phase artists besides painters and s ulptors ; and, resi 
of their beautiful relationship ; and it forms at least, it makes clear a perpetual tempta- I 
part of the dedication of an edition of ‘* The tion of the artist, who too often is tempted the: 
Princess.’’ Manvy vears later, Tennyson thus to ignore moral considerations and to aim ade 
addressed his wife in the dedicatory lines of only at technical excellence, hag 
his last volume es 
Purity in Art ane 
pom “ sesitlinematnceaaaenean Yet, if moral beauty is indeed beautify! sais 
There on. the top of the down. we have a right to ask, in the name of art life 
rhe wild heather round me, and over me June's for pictures that do not call to the animal 
wh g fi at i ae ried oie ik ia eta within us, for poetry that has no opiate for exa 
heather so brown the soul, for music that does not stimulate or reg 
I thought to myself . ld offer this book to you, — ure the senses to unwholesome life. It must unt 
e og er mee Ere steal be admitted that painter and writer and son 
With a faith as clear as the heights of the June- musician might often achieve a_ higher tra 
a: re site senate aaa standard of technical success by refusing bili 
As the green of the bracken amid the gloom of consider anything beyond technique. But of t 
ane Beate! the fact that there is spiritual beauty as well nec 
During the years that came between the as wsthetic, means that the true artist should for 
two poems, he was ever her devoted lover. appeal in his work, not to the senses only, but ne 
The peace of God came into my life before to the soul as well; and any temptation t 
the altar when I wedded her,’’ was another cultivate technical excellence at the nisk of 
of his testimonies “tam proud of her immoral influence should be repressed not | 
intellect,’’ he wrote; and in conversation only in the name of religion, but also in th | 
he referred to her “ tender spiritual nature.”’ name of the highest art rhe following 
It is easy to gather from all this that Tenny- passage from G. F. Watts (George Frederick » 
son's artistic temperament made the more Watts, Vol. III., ‘* His Writings,” p. 43 
beautiful and appreciative his relationship illuminates and confirms this contention 
with his beloved helpmate and counsellor ; ‘Art may be so beautiful in its technical 
ind his attitude at least proved that when excellence that it may seem to be unreason- 
t artistic temperament 1s_ refined into able to desire more, but it will be like 
iracter it offers no bar to mighty personal Fouqué’s beautiful Undine without a soul 
loyaltic and, therefore, a very imperfect creature 
If from the artist we are entitled to ask Undine with a soul became, in a certain wa 
beauty of life then it follows that he owes a less complet and certainly a less periect 
to the world work that appeals in due pro- and less happy creature, 1 a creature without | 
portion to senses at oul Yet, whoso  asoul can be a happy one. So, probably, th 
ives to ve 1 double triumph has = art which aims at more than an appeal t 
1 mighty task before him The best is never the eye, from the nature of the diffi ulties 
¢ At the most, it is, by the grace of God, to be overcome, may, In a certaim sens 
and overmuch painter and poet less pericct So much more to attain, and 
d musician are encouraged to forget that this so difficult of attainment But taught 
pectators and reader and hearers have by great art, the artist finds satisiaction 
yuls foo many vice bid the artist be in the eftort. the sense ot right for itself alont 
( ill beautic ive those of form unconnected with the idea ol reward I S 
nd colour and literature and sound; and applause; not from an automatic Imput to 
too often he listen Kuskin in his Stones but from a yearning after the beautilul th 
Venice divided artists according to their his aspiration, which hits us away — ey 
t matter into Purists, Naturalists and and above all else, is the most divine sig U 
list fhe Purists, he said, take the that we know, the nearest assimilation = 
od in the world or in human nature around a divine spirit. To be really great, it must w 

















THE ARTISTIC 
be an earnest and simple, though not uncon- 
mus effort. If it 

more than the mere gratification of a 


become too automatic, it 


ral impulse, which, though lovely, is in 
the same as any inferior impulse, the 


ent only.’ 
yield to arguments like 
the spell of an 
of workmanship, 


Yet, 


wuty 
to thank God. 





we have all the defects of our excel- 
s there will still remain for them 
tations that militate against beauty of 
Egotism which is individuality taking 
wholesome turn, vanity which Is an 
eration of legitimate self-respect, dis- 

other people arising often from 
yard desire to develop one’s own per- 


ty, petul e and undue sensitiveness 
ver-prompt 

perpetual temptations 
Not all of them 
and the cure 


to laugh at 


impressiona- 
irtistic temperament 
eriously ; 
me of them is to learn 
terman aptly pointed 
t following sketch, 


New York Life 


contri- 


Distinguished Author while 
N t Decade : 

I , Mary! Can't you stop 
t nging at the top of your 

anywhere with all 


must pay 
nber that 
day 


cuts 


above is not neces- 
pecial application 
Ustic ter rament 


weir te? pt ; \Y 4 | 1¢ en 


Perhaps, of all 
itiveness Is most 
artistic, for it 1s 


’ i‘ +) 
K Li 


nr . thair 
i Cil 


supreme qualities. 


~ 


said in conversation 


\ly ) 11 . 
Mr. J. P. Collir | remember Tenny- 


TEMPERAMENT 


son saying to me once, as we were walking 
from the river; 
‘ Apollodorus says I’m not a great poet.’ I 


Orleans House down to 
wondered to myself who Apollodorus could 
be, till I remembered there was a certain 
man of the of Gilfillan, wrote 
under that name in an insignificant paper of 
those days, and I said, ‘ Why trouble your 
head with what Apollodorus ' He 
answered me very gloomily, ‘He shouldn't 
have said I’m not a great poet.’ And I re- 
member, too, that another attack in a third- 
rate weekly paper, great as he was, caused 
No, sen- 


name who 


Says ? 


Tennyson three nights of insomnia. 
sitiveness like that is too dear a price to pay.” 
The Armless Venus 

Endorsement of Meredith’s last sentence is 


not necessary to an understanding of the 
seriousness of the temptation to which 
Tennyson succumbed. Such a temptation is 
probably too much implicated with the 


artist’s inmost personality for it ever to be 
resisted with success. But egotism and vanity 
and lack of consideration for others are ina 
different They not only can, but 


should be resisted by all men; and victory 


category. 


and to the rest of us 
in one way, and in that way only. All men 
and not art, but religion, 
can provide Him There is a story to the 
effect that Heinrich Heine, that brilliant 
example of the artistic temperament, once, 
sick at heart, entered the Louvre in Paris, 


can come to the artisti 


need a Saviour ; 


and stared minute after minute at that 
imperfect and armless and yet supremely 
glorious embodiment of Greek art, the 


sculptured Venus of Milo. As he looked his 
and at last he ran out into 
‘She cannot help 
! She has no arms.” 


not, 


tace shadowed ; 
the 
me! She cannot save me 

Whether the be authentic or 
it serves as parable. Let the artistic tempera- 


street, exclaiming, 


story 


ment, ambitious of character and beauty in 
daily life, realise that no art can play the 
redemptive and developing part of religion. 
For this men must turn to the Cross, and 


seek restoration and cleansing in the out- 
stretched arms of Jesus. Whatever the 
wrench, He who is the chief among ten 


thousand, and the altogether lovely, will 
break from the nails; and they who have 
sought His help will find by blissful experi- 
that still the old true, 
and “the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that 


ence promises are 


it cannot save.’ 
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HOW 


lways a momentous 


A WEDDING is ; 
f event, and when it 


happens to be 





first function of the kind in a family, 
us t101 to who 1s responsible 
rthe1 rily entailed expenses, and the 

juette » be observed, are sure to arise 
| The bride’s father of course, anxious to 
all his duties and do his utmost for 
daughter w o soon to leave his 
tecting Care ; nd the bridegroom also 
ws that certain fees fall to his share, in 
lition to t vhich custom demands 

s l pres onour of the occasion 
less, however, they are well versed in the 
laws pertainis to such events, both 
nts and pr ective husband are often 
las to w part of the expenses 

Is expectes detray 

Late ri | summer are the 
rite x weddings both in 
ntry and tow! » for this May number 
| ave chosen 1 le int theme tor my 
ect, ho the information con 


useful to some of 
commence 


the small 


I ibout to 
t new, hap] lif yvmbolised by 
rclet of the n wedding ring 


ceremony has 





fixed (and t election of the actual 
has a the time-honoured 
ge « e-to-be preparations 
the function 1 t be et atoot Phere 
r or fy ditterent ways of being 
med in Eng] vy banns ; by ordinary 
b l licence; in a Non- 

S 4 1 I yy registrar. 
first he m generally used and 
rl tl | » the least expensive 
ns must lished on three con 








TO ARRANGE A WEDDING 


By BLANCHE 


ST. CLAIR 


secutive Sundays in both the parishes in 
which the bridegroom and bride reside, and 
both must have been living in their respec- 
tive parishes for fifteen days before the first 

The ceremony may 
during three months 


reading of the banns. 


take place any time 


after the banns are published, but must 
be performed in one of the churches in 
which they were read. 


The certificate of a marriage costs half a 
crown with a stamp duty of 1d. 
lo obtain permission to be married by 


ordinary licence, application must be made 


by one of the parties to the Bishop of 
london’s Registry, or the Vicar-General’s 
office at the Court of Faculties. People 
living in the country and wishing to be 


married by ordinary licence generally apply 
clergyman, who will obtain 
The fee in London 
but 


to a surrogate 


the licence for them 


is {2 12s. 6d. inclusive, in some parts 
of the country an ordinary licence can be 
obtained for 4/1 15s The licence can be 
used as soon as it is issued, but one of the 


couple about to be married must declare 
on oath that there is no legal impediment, 
and that one of them has lived in the parish 
in which the ceremony is to take place for 
fifteen days previous to the wedding. A 
special licence costs about thirty pounds 
does residential 
It is granted by the Arch- 
through the Faculty 
and the 
such as mect 


and entirely away with 
qualifications. 
bishop of Canterbury 
(ottice, 


reasons 


under special conditions, 


assigned must be 
with his Grace’s approval 

here are two kinds of registrar marriages, 
and by licence, and there 


i.c. by certificate 


is no religious ceremony. 








THE QUIVER 


For the first, notice must be given to the 
registrar after both parties concerned have 
lived in the district for seven days. The 
announcement of the forthcoming marriage 
is written out and posted in the registrar's 
office for twenty-one days before the event 
takes place The fees are 1s. for the entry 
| certificate, and for 
A registrar's 


costs considerably more, 


performing the ceremony, 5s. 
licence marriagt 
b 


me whole day after 


ut can take plac 
One of the parties 
district fifteen 

The fees are 


notice has been given 


must have resided in the 


lavs before notice 
303. for the licence, and a stamp duty of 
trar's fee being also 10 

onformist church 


notice has to be given to the registrars of 


the districts in whi the two parties resid 
xcept in ca Where minister have 
1 lvant ( t recent Act of 
Parliament and t ves discharge the 
of the 1 I ven then, ot 
the tw day notice n t 
ivel ) 1 rrangement ul in 

‘ in Scotland l Im ti oversea 


Weddings can be lemnised any time 


o'clock 1 


The Proper Apportioning of Expenses 
’ ; ] t ] 


I parents of the ride are answerable 
eau of their daughter, and they 
provide the hou linen for the new 
They are responsible for all expen 
ted wit function before or 
tl tter the wedd the floral decor 
( ie ¢ 1, at the rvice 1 
thie | 1 I t and « i 
the cat es used | then 
nd then 1 the wedding d 
| l t ne bout cl 
ri ! rl ri to ¢ 
to the cl I if dvisabl t { 
t it< | I { ¢ ot ( cl ‘ ' 
ve of the buttonhol | 
Che 1 | rune pel 
N the d but 
1 t ( 
| j 
| ‘ 


connected with t ictual n 


t } il ] { } ty 
Tl I ] ( t Tht! 


on befialf of, and having been supplied with 
the necessary money by, the bridegroon 
There is no set figure for the amount given 
to the clergyman A man of moderat, 
means pays a guinea, which is placed 
an envelope and inscribed “ For the Reverend 
, With compliments and thanks.” Th 
envelope ts laid on the vestry table after th 
signing of the register This is paid to tl] 
incumbent of the church, whe ther he per- 
forms the ceremony or not Ifa friend 


takes the service it Is usual to give him 





present inst l of a fee rhe verger w 
expect 1 and there is a fixed sum for tl 
organist and choir which differ according t 
the social p tion of the church. The brid 
groom supplir his bride, her bridesmaids 
his own and the brid mother, wit 
bouquets, and gives each of the bridesmaid 
ind his 1 t1 } uivenir of the occasi 
He detrays t cost of the vehicle w 
conveys the bride and himself to the stati 

Phe best 1 who is of course a bache 
Is an in ul rson, witl ny res} 
Loalatie Hic calls tor the bridegroom 
escorts | t the church, having fist 
iscertained t the 1 n¢ he 
forgotten 11 tothe h cand 

l arrange. t ! rds t etting 
on the hone He « rt gel 
looks after t ! pal bridesmaid, 
or Tint i ( ce of ti 1ests | 
the chur t wedding 


The Wedding Invitations 








However intor | or quiet marriag 
ceremon 1 to i the invitations lor t 
important lunctior are always pri 
never writt nd \W crt t 
the lorm | ol heet o t 
Is a matter of taste is al the questi 
of black o1 | letter 

Phe invit mild be dispatched 
' mit ol \ befor { da 

ent WW \ 1 liat ( m¢ 
to arrive | tabl »wled 

it ul i ’ ol ti 1 vd 
to t ! excl ( lor t 

e of the 1 | I W ipartment § 

runpacl tore all het I \ larg 
tall fitted wit tatione! Ink, et 

ld be pr 1, where t lists Of ex 
pected t l all other cor onder 
‘ ted w { weddi ( be k 
In the unw ted t 1 excitement 
i cry « to f to write the necessary 














THE HOME 


of thanl 1 answer other notes 

+ such times seem to arrive in shoals, 

nless som ich plan is adopted a 
ypeless ¢ will be the unhappy 
table re 


Ceremony Etiquette 





ridesmaid emble in the porch, the 
arrive and al wn into their places 
e bridegroom and his best man take 
positic foot of the chance! 
f minut re the appointed 
T brid ning on her father 
lowl valks up the church, the 
is fol two and two behind 
When the ion halts the brid 
kes ] at her right side, but 
r embra I ikes hands with hi 
1 removes her glove 
ze larger than those 
t they may slip 
i gives them, with 
t {f bridesmaid, who 
dur { Crvic At the con 
f the the bride takes the 
ot lier nd and together they 
I for the last time 
her n | name Her parents, 
t rick the chiet bridesmaid 
ey t ‘ wit any important 
“ follow and witness 
wed ] the bride leaning 
| with the bouquet 
| lowl to the 
mili to then 
| ft follow — the 
ind atter them 
| + 4 y +) 
| viere the reception 
. 4 t and host take then 
I { Wil room door ind 
t 1 1 no pa on to 
ide and brick 
the wedding pre 
rn to the dinin 
ere 1 ment 1 In readin 
ul I It j | 11 W day to make 
Phe ( i! young couple 
tiv Ootherath 
d, in which cas 
few brief word 
cut by the bride 
1 re t ucst amongst 


DEPARTMENT 


whom it is a point of honour, at any rate, 
to taste the cake When this stage of the 
proceedings has been reac hed the bride and 
retire to change their 


bridegroom into 


travelling costumes, reappearing to say 


‘good-bye ”’ to relations and friends before 
driving off en voute for the honeymoon. 
The custom of throwing rice and confetti 


is rapidly dying out, and if anything of this 


kind is desired showers of rose leaves or 
tiny horseshoes made of silver paper are 
used. One old fashion still holds good, i.e 


that of throwing an old slipper after the 


newly married pair. 
Refreshments 

\ sit-down wedding breakfast, or more 
properly speaking luncheon, is not often 


comestibles, 
uid of forks 


light 


eaten without the 


given, and only quite 


which can be 


and knives, are provided at both morning 


and afternoon marriages. 


The cake forms the principal dish, and 
stands in the centre of the refreshment table 


rhe 


will, on request, cut out a 


or buffet confectioner who makes it 


section, carefully 


replacing it in its exact original position, with 


1 white ribbon tied round to keep it in 
place The bride is then relieved of that 
wearisome and by no means easy task of 
‘cutting the cake,’’ and has only to untie 


the bow and slide the already s« vered slice 


on toa plate Che cake is then removed 
to a side table and divided into small por- 
tions, which are handed round amongst the 
uests 

Plates of indwicl small cakes and 
biscuits, and in summer fruits and _ ices, 
ire the only other eatables required \s 
regards beverage tea and cofiee are always 
provided ; whether champagne and other 


wines are offered is entirely a matter of 


taste and principl In a small houschold, 
where a large supply of china and glass is 
not forthcoming, it is a good plan to put all 
one’s own belongin carefully away and 
hire whatever is required The cost is but 
triflin and the uniform pattern of the 


ents a decorative appearance, 


cieina pre 


heterogencous collection ol 


Whereas al 

different patterns gives an untidy and 
muddled look to the best arranged buffet. 
Floral decorations should be simple, and if 


tables let them be 


that 


vases are placed on the 


of generous proportions, so they will 


not easily be upset. 








Conducted 


This Advisory 


Bureau advises girls and women as to 


by “ WINIFRED” 


the best 


with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 


THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


course tO pursue 


There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 


order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. 


La Belle Sauvage. London, E.C. 


TEA-ROOMS 


AND TEA-GARDENS 


Address all communications to ‘* Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 






















:* ] n led | I lady with layin n hionable side town 
id to I 1 make a succes ot the south ¢ t which has \y ors all 
te ym in I] Imost every othe year round, and there I found was a s 
voman who needed thought she needed — did) open ood tea-roor nd | 
money, to id do likewise What an though the idea w Expt 
what ( what a profitable and popular, no one se 
thod ¢ mal ncome ! If Mh of this pl ‘ 
X Y Z can d { »> can we; and the opportunity 
majority who t1 ed ! And rom that eful | I VW 
Be us¢ ord { { 1 sucee 7 \ Iemplovn take the following pract Em 
ire essential. ‘J f tea-room was a experiences of two ladies who have s ; 
Ity ad { nh import { tea-rooms Ww hey have made ] lay 
{ t mitation cannot « C1 both, I y, on the soutl ; em 
! | the oO preside race 
e 4 ( tabl lo t Success without Experience M 
irily imp! ) aptitude and Says oné rhro loss ol I 





we 


income 





THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 
taining will, in all probability, spell failure. as possible, beforehand—butter-pats made, 
vias Early hour re essential. We begin’ coffee ground, tea weighed, sandwiches 
a.m., in order to get most of the and bread and butter cut, cream jugs 





done before the kitchen is required filled, ete. 
; i preparation of the trays. I would ‘Provided a tea-room is well managed, is 
se the mak cakes and bread on ina good position, and where there are plenty 
remises, aS P ire delighted to get ot possible customers, it is one of the best 
id cakes at me-made bread and investments of the day. The work varies 
d will come over and over again for according to the time of year, at one time 
n ' . » tell their friends. being easy, but during the summer constant, 
k it best t n ona small scale at and rather trying on account of the heat. A 
» furt 1 vy but artistically, to easide tea-room has many charms, and it is 
the barest nec ries, and to add wonderful what a marked improvement a 
profits rease, and to have all few months by the sea, combined with 
s, plat nd cutlery, etce., kept healthy and interesting work, will often 
y clean \ rvant is better for make in a previously delicate girl. 
worl rwoman, as she is “Tt is difficult to state the amount of 
s at | re under control, capital necessary. Much depends on rents, 
n-resident servant is easy to obtain. rates, etc. but a small tea-room would 
ce in cateris is essential, and it require from {£150 to f200 for furnishing 
irv to wat carefully that there ind working expenses.” 
ste, as that would soon absorb a Another lady of my acquaintance started 
nt of t profits. a shop and tea-room combined In a growing 
moorland resort, near famous golf links. As 
Emergencies there were many houses in course of erec- 
ita large party tion, and as she had no competition to fear, 
d in cases of the nearest town being several miles away, 
1 ] ea store ot e did very well. S had been a governess 
t naturally for several years, and she found the inde- 
e staff is wanted pendence and chang of occupation extremely 
nd there is no pleasant Naturally, she had to learn the 
re t t for extra suppl business, and the easiest way 1s to serve 
rea ( ! in appre iticesh p l ular hop 
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llov re the Rules new Guild 
f s 
. Any re Ona € worker 1.€. G0oe ? x jor the trade, or 
rt f ? el 
d The a cri nn ore ng. 
1 re t ch the name ing Adaresse Guild ft embers ire 
ed, rit i of the kind of work they ike », tf employers, 
. f ‘ fer 
#1.“ Wi est ‘ ’e rignl of ref ng members) y applicant at her 
r JISCrE 
5. E th Guild h 2 number 1 ) ’ r ) su blished 
i the Gutia z a Oe ind t ers Wil be publitshed 
m é uth the tal f the é ber and a brief notice of the kind 
JOF ‘ F era r & 2.4 Dre ier 
Keplre C /e encl ed ir iod xv mped unfastened envelope with the 
Guild 7 ) ejt top corner. Tht must be placed in another en el pe addressed 
Wi re r ird the ietter to 1 @gestina 4 











py /(° Waterse, 


Life as the Mystic Sees it 


A HAZ] } far horizon, 
The infii lender sky, 


l rich, 3 of the cornfield 
lad ti tiling high; 
| l } / and lowland 
/ char lden-rod—~ 
5 j ] (fits 
| ) (aod 
/ 1 / t-heach 
iH } } } and (thw 
l ‘} wow 
‘ t ve Zz) 
( ji {/ } wh 
Hi } has tvod 
c , ; 
1) } God 


Pror. CARRUTH. 


& ERED 1 t pre ce of God. I 
- will do, at moment. wit 


ent Without 
trength wh 


ec me, t vork that His Provi 


tm (ait 































The Sweetest Things of Life 
Stes best things are nearest: breath 
in your nostrils, light in your eyes, 


flowers at your feet, duties at your hand 


the path ot God just belore you Then do 








not grasp at the stars, but do life's plat 
common work as it comes, certain that d 
duties and daily bread are the sweetest things 
of life 

A night's sleep what a miracle of mercy 


itis; and a new day with the waking up ¢ 
health to face it ; ave, even a pl leasant me 
household, 1s not t 
thanksgiving Or an interesting book 
hour with an old friend, a Sunday's quiet 
resting atter a strained and weary week 


hat worth % 


with one’ 


some new light of interest or meaning In on 
favourite line of study it is such things 
these, far more than great special blessings 


which make up the sunmpof happy ht 1 
is such thing if one would but think ot 
them more and not always be taking ther 
as a matter otf course which would fill ¢ 
days with thanksgivings.—Brooxe H 
PORD 

sje 
Sir James Paget's “Folly” 

AMES PAGET, after completing | 
J medical course drifted back 1 
Yarmouth to London, and waited tor son 

It wa let od | 


thing to turn up md 
hould try to maintain himself, and, 1 he 
failed that le hould fall back upon ! 
father to the extent of /10 per month 








S| 








was then 
[ had hi 


came ¢ 


been difficult to do 


BESIDE THE 





twenty-two He writes thus: 
urdly started on this plan before 
ngaged to be married. It would 


1 anything not 
hich could have seemed to any 


ral w 
sonable person more imprudent ; and it 
< not to be pretended that wisdom, discre- 
n, f rethought or any method of sound 
oment had anything to do with it. 
had been for n¢ two years falling in 
ve and now sudd confessed it, and was 
lieved trus-wort fhe indiscretion was 
happiest event of my life: the beginning 
engagement which for nearly eight 
s gave me help and hope enough to make 
the heaviest work seem light, and then 
dina marriage blest with constancy of 
t mutual love, not once disturbed. No 
nan wisdom could have devised a step 
wise as was this rash engagement.’’— 


Sir JAMES PaGET.” 


<je 


Forgetting the “Ought” 


Thy ss 


atest thing | ever heard was said 
rchdeacon Burney. He was ata 
Ro ter, when a list of sub- 
was bei read out ‘Mr 
d That’s pretty good,’ he 
to | neighbour, Archdeacon 
» told me the story). Cheet- 
I \ river Was excessively 
red It ought to have been 
W Burney instantly replied : 


ought!’ From ** Tut 
Fr CANON AINGER.” 





sje 
of Living 
t be alive / 
} i if ui Maker's 
ng levi 
} H happy is our 
; § { 4 alt ae 
if . ? 
i } i Jets 
1 then to kneel 
H ruts wv souls will 
/ } 
} v doth more reveal 
he alive / 
; Al wncredse 
har ry souls deprive 
God, or than to cea 


Hi. S. SuTron 


Selection sent in for Quotations 
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STILL WATERS 





Why do we not Shout for Joy ? 
gpg LOUIS STEVENSON used to 

sit at night on the platform of his 
house at Silverado, and listen to the song 
of the crickets and ‘“‘ wonder why these 
creatures were so happy, and what was 
wrong with man that he also did not wind 
up his days with an hour or two of shouting.” 

Joun KELMAN. 
sje 

When the Mists have Rolled Away 
A* untaught Englishman, standing at 

Dover, when a mist lies over the 
Channel, might think an endless ocean was 
before him. When it lifts, a resident tells him 
that what he sees on the other side is not 
merely France, but Europe and Asia. The 
intervening sea, though lashed by storms, 
is but a little thing. There was a mist hang- 
ing over the straits of death and people 
thought them a shoreless ocean. Jesus lifted 


the mist and men saw that there was a 
boundless continent on the other side.— 


R. C. GIiire, 
fe 


The Glory of doing One's Duty 
ought Is an 


ia do what we altogether 
higher, diviner, more 


potent, more 
creative thing than to write the grandest 
poem, paint the most beautiful picture, carve 
the mightiest statue or dream out the most 
enchanting commotion of melody and har- 


mony.—GEo. MacDoNaALp. 
se 


The School of Character 
AN MACLAREN makes Dr. Maclure, the 
village Doctor of Drumtochty, thus sum 
up the results of his observation 
** A’yve watched the glen for mony a year, 
an’ the maist hertsome (cheering) sight a’ 
hae seen is the makin’ o’ 
rhey’re juist thochtless bairns to begin wi’, 
they're no’ dune 
they leave Domsie (the 
schoolrmaster) Wark comes tirst and 
fechtin (fighting) awa’ wi’ oor cauld land, 
and wringing eneuch (enough) oot o’t to pay 
for rent and livin’ pits omeddum (puts grit, 
or spirit) intoaman. Syn (afterwards) comes 
luve tae maist o's, an’ teaches some selfish 
shallow cratur to play the man tor a woman’s 
laist comes sorrow that 
loudest o's tae haud (hold) his 
but it has done 
Bonnu 


men an’ weemen, 


as we were oorsels, but 
wi’ schule after 


sake; an’ gars 
(makes) the 
peace It’s a lang 
its wark well 
Brier Busy 
Competition by G. M. Storrar.) 


schulin’, 
‘* BESIDI rHi 





THE 


NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT 


An Article for All who desire Health and Happiness 


By MONA F. MAXWELL 


A SILENT, subtle force, which has We are only at the feeble beginnings 
always had a powerful influence on of discoveries in the mind realm. Our 
human lives, is now claiming the attention thoughts are wasted because we do not 
f the deepest thinkers and philosophers vet fully understand how to concentrate 
ing a practical recognition in and direct them. It may be that in the 
ht Movement. This 1s not uture we shall be able to send messages 





sect, creed, or religion, and it does not’ to our fnends by means of mental tele 
interfere with the religious beliefs of its pathy, without having to resort to the 


followers; indeed, it makes their faith clumsy method of writing or telegraphing 
re real to thet It might be described That some people have had communica- 
sound working philosophy of life. Its tions made to them in this manner proves 

one central idea is thought control; its that it is within the reach of possibility 
whole aim is the cultivation of all opt for all. The marvellous power of the mind 
hts whic cannot be calk lated and is as yet but 
dimly understood. ‘Take any discovery 
Its power had 


istic, confident, aspiring thoug 


trenethen and ennoble the character, an 
| 


, 


have electricity for instance ; 





nd deteriorating cttect. always existed, but it was absolutely use- 


1¢ 


(he thoughts make or mar the life. less until man gained a knowledge of it 


Every dav we are thinking ourselves into and jearned how to apply and direct it. 
e phase of 1 health and happt 
ess. oO! Se sfortune jis An Attractive and Practical Cult 





knowledge of the rkings of the mind The New ‘Thought Movement had its 
old as the earth itselt As nan = origin in America, wl 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,”’ declared less adherents amongst the thoughtful 
(Ancient and intellectual New Thought Societies 


But the exponents of the New Thought have been established in many places for 


ere it has number- 





e ° a | 

farther the sert that thoughts the promotion of u and _ social 
' 1 : sd. 

tal ble thi material objects culture, and these are having a wide 

1 

id though we cannot see them spread and beneficial influence on all 


1 the physical « When we send — classes \lthough Emerson may be said 
it our thought the become mate to have started the cult, it is to Prentice 
ed nd form ( rent—as real a Mulford we owe thie practical direction 


ol air or wat Viuch joms othe! of its teachin 
currents of imilar nature. When, ther Born on Long Island, U.S.A., in 1934 
ons * ax ‘ ondenc we put he died in 1801. after a most adventurous 
lv mn thi rect thought current — life, the last five years ol which he devoted 


( ( tals in lov entirely to the study of the power ol 
t ( t 1, when thought 

bright 1 thoughts, we His ideas may seem advanced, and yet 

lace ourselv ! t strengthenin he plainly d ustrates thet practical 

thought current, « fron ll those value in the uplifting ol everyday lite. 

: soher 

‘ tri , cheerful an every hu 1 being possesses a highet 

liver L generator of self and a lower self ; it was on the cult- 

( ‘ tion of the higher self that Prentice 


t oht ¢ or of il We Mulford concentrated all his energies. He 
‘ ut that the one essential ot happl- 


( l ( 1 I nmnts © ( s 
. ha | 
t rrent ! living either ness is to have perfect control of the mime 


and 
and thought t all times and places, and 









































































THE NEW 








mastery may be 
self-discipline in 
life. No 
he carrving out of his suggestions 
ranstorm ny a character, revo- 
ind draw all man- 

dly brotherhood 
cause and 

forcibly impressed. Every 
lice, greed, and envy, 

t, will return to us 

fol of evil, poisoning 
lly causing physical 
benevolent, hope- 
will not only 
i ly, but help to 
vis] for benefits to us. Not 


vs Low IS 


b: 11 solute 


things of 


a 


vitable workings of 


whilst ever 1 


4 lit 


ctant il 


is shou i object of out 
s: the whol in of the Movement 
tivation of the spirit of tolerance, 
ss il Itruis! The first step 


he self-culture of 


Physical Health and Beauty 
ten to Prent Mulford on the sub 
Persistent 1 thinking health, in 
l urself as healthy 
is and munetrical, is the corner 
It] l beauty. Of tl 
hat vou will 1 
bed ridden 
I mean to get 
I dill SO weak 


lat 
rw, 


wolllan is not 

I will | strong stomach’; 
I can't digest any- 

t t for that very 
\ ke of your mind 
Ith or weakness.” 

{ 1 assertion to 


that thou d ol 


ulments, and 

l-health because 

t ny effort to get better 
It is thoroughly sane 


When a doctor 1s 

t the illimitable power 
bod It even goes 

t those who live 

‘ ore buovant, 

1c It any 

t vatch, sav, an 


vs Which affects 


/ 
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MOVEMENT 


his personal concern. 


His face lights up 
with joy, his movements become quick 


and alert, he looks almost boyish. The 
weight of ten or twenty vears seems to 
have slipped off his shoulders. Yet in 
these few minutes he has gained nothing 
tangible; so far, the change is in his 
thoughts alone, yet already he is thor- 
oughly enjoying his good fortune. If a 
few minutes of glad and hopeful thoughts 
exhilarate and rejuvenate any 
individual, what a great and permanent 
improvement would take place in the 
whole being if an optimistic turn of mind 
were always encouraged ! 

The New Thought is a refining influence 
at work beautifying both mind and body. 
Under its influence an otherwise plain face 
will gain in charm of expression, kindli- 
ness and tranquillity, so that it will be 
infinitely more attractive than if possessed 
of all the physical attributes of beauty. 
If a face does not invite people and make 
them wish to get acquainted with its 
wearer, it is because that face is a sign 
that the thoughts within are of a depress- 
ing and repelling nature. 


Call so 


Success and Happiness 


Never, even in thought, to admit an 
impossibility, is the forerunner of success. 
We are continually to expect happiness 


and success, and we shall not be dis- 
appointed. But we must at the same 
time dismiss from the mind all cares, 
worries, disappointments, and all that 


prevents us from seeing the joys that lie 
close to hand 
this law of success, 


“Whatever the 


In reference to 
Multord 


Save ~ 


Prentice 


mind is set upon, or whatever it keeps 
most in view, that it is bringing to it 
and the continual thought or imagining 
must at last take form in the world of 
seen and tangible things. Our thought 
is the umseen magnet, ever attract 
ing its correspondence in the seen and 
tangible; and as we realise this more 


shall 
keep our minds set 
shall be more 


and more clearly, we become more 
and more careful to 
right direction. We 


1 
In the 


and more careful to think happiness and 
success, instead of misery and _ failure. 
It is very wonderful that the happiness 


or misery of our lives should be based on 
what seems so simple a law and method ! ” 
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Proximate Problems 


7. the world is full of problems 


needs no arguing, we are always 
be ing reminded of the fact But the 
problems that touch us most nearly are 
by no means those to which the news 
papers devote their leading articles 


Yellowstone Park and the ‘Thames at 
Cookham are 
spots, but thi 


choice beauty 


prominent feature of 


¢ xceedingly 
most 


the landscape from your house is your 
neighbour’s brick wall: extend that 
twelve yards, and you will be hurt more 
than if Niagara Falls dried up, or the 


nol she d 


In your 


Similarly, a 
kitchen stove will 

iffect you more than the granting of Home 
Rule, or Votes for Women. It is the 
listance which makes all the difference 
So, judged by this standard, the problem 
of how to treat a daughter is more urgent 
more pressing, than all the 
itate Imperial Parliament. 


Pyramids were det 
defective flu 


matters that 


<sje 

Optical Shortcomings 
I! is marvellous, though, how blind 
OMe men ind women can be to 
t] Hi Te Is a 
ellous perception of 


jects nearest to them 


Ir, an Wi his business success to 
lit lending blue and brown, vet 
not see that lus wife is paling befor 
Likew { ellmes pen 
{ r] \ t f childhood unle- 
1 to t r | ted mothers, to 
It « en shock to tind 
t full of —women ! 
J l iM rand Daughter ! 
el Whi, ifevers 
oO | I do with ir] 
t voul all 1 tall 
\ ll the 1 ] t vith 
cllion ! 
I tter of 


of the Imagination seem 





stance, that brick wall of your neighbours 
to which I alluded, and which is such a 
eyesore In your view ; I can quite imagine 
that if you pointed it out to him, he would 
reply : “* Why, dear me ! I've never noticed 
it till this minute!” Quite possibly he 
would then point out how your privet 
hedge has been overhanging his roses in 

Very ghtly manner; in fact, it has 
quite spoilt his garden. And it would bk 

your turn to be surprised. It is all a 
matter of standpoint, 








unsls 


you see, 
sje 
Imagination Wanted 


I it not a fact that half the troubl 


that comes along arises just fro: 
this difficulty to see things from the other 
person’s standpoint 2? How many times 
I have heard meee ts complain of their 


daughters, and daughters of their mothers 


ach side of op case seems eminenth 
reasonable. Why cannot A see the pos- 
tion from the standpoint of B, and vie 
versa? In any other relationship one 
would tell the parties concerned to have 


a talk about the matter, and leave them 
to “fix up an arrangement.” But why 
is it that in so many cases daughters 


cannot talk things out with their 
mothers ? 

It’s no good arguing,” I heard one 
‘vou never can understand 
a mother vourself, and then 
vou will | ‘Theoretically, the 

understanding ‘ought to be with the 
wereas the child has nevel 


ll mothers have been daughters 
that is a theoretical (ls- 


mother say 
until vou are 


SOTT\ a ete 


mother, for, wl 
been old 
But Lam afraid 
tinction only, for “ adultism ” 
takes all of us in its grip, and it is 4% 
impossible for us to see with the eyes 0 
the child, as it is to play hockey ! The 


wn stiff and the — 
re 


so soon 


List ke > h t\ 


1 
1 


to tighten 
limbs ! 


urely than those of the 








daugl 
man t 
the st 
mv fe 
chequ 
the be 
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Readers’ Views Wanted 

"TELL, here is the problem, and the 
W writers in this issue—mothers and 
whters themselves, with an occasional 
irown in—have given their views on 
Now, I want the opinions of 
readers. I shall be pleased to send a 
que for One Guinea to the writer of 
best letter on the Mother and Daughter 
The conditions are as follow : 


tters must not exceed 300 words 






must reach the Editor not 





Each letter must be accompanied by 
special coupon in the advertisement 
tion of this issue 

decision of the Editor is final. 
‘Competition ’’ on the left- 

m corner of your envelopes. 

<sseo 
A Honeymoon in London 


§PEAKING of th 


difference of stand- 


nt reminds me of the shock I 
1 few months ago, when I heard 
friend of mine in the country 


to himself a wife, and 
t the couple had come to Tondon to 
| their honeymoon. A honeymoon 
lon! ‘The very idea seemed to 
my town mind, 
ra week of walking through the 
nd mud to Westminster Abbey, 
he British Museum, they 
ed an invitation to visit me in 
quict of the suburbs. 
hat even Tondon has its 
ms, I took them to the most rural 
know, and showed them the pseudo- 
walks that are still available 
ules of Charing Cross. 
seem particularly impressed. 
| forgotten that such were everyday 
whilst the JTjondon of 
idored. 


osterous 


A“Country Life’’ Number 

Ms ST of my readers live in the country, 

F and it is with the greatest trepida- 
n that I announce that my _ next 
c Special Country [fe 
mber,” I will, however, hasten to 

that it is not to be filled with en- 
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thusiastic eulogies of country life, written 
by envious townsmen; it is a genuine 
product of those who not only live in 
the country, but love country life. 

In the first place, I think that I can 
claim for the Country Life Number that 
it will be the best illustrated issue that 
we have produced for many years. There 
will be some fifty illustrations depicting 
country life in all sorts of aspects, includ- 
ing a frontispiece engraving (reproduced 
by the three-colour process), entitled “‘ The 
Trysting Tree,” by Mr. G. H. Edwards. 


<go 


Rural Industries 
HE Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A., the well-known authority on 
country lore, writes on ‘“ Rural Indus- 
tries,’ and the article is illustrated with 
some rare specimens of Col. Gale’s photo- 
graphic work. Mr. W. A. Dutt (author of 
“Wild Life in East Anglia,” etc.) takes us 
back to Roman times in the fascinating 
article on ‘‘ Our Oldest Roads.”’ Mr. John 
J. Ward (author of “ Peeps into Nature’s 
Ways,” etc.) gives us “ The Transforma- 
tion of the Swallow-tail Butterfly,” with 
splendid photographic illustrations, show- 
ing the actual development from caterpillar 
to chrysalis and butterfly. Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan is beginning a new series of 
“Woodland Stories,”’ No. 1, “ The Sur- 
vivor of the Rain,” telling the history 
and tragedy of the partridge. ‘‘ The Toad 
in Fact and Fiction”’ is fresh and sur- 
prising, the five photographs particularly 


a fe 
Country Stories 
‘T HERE will be good stories of rural 
ways. Mr. Frank Elias contributes a 
sketch of a village worthy, “‘ Mr. Pinder,” 
Miss M. Ellen Thonger tells the story of a 
June courtship in “‘ Chums,” E. M. Smith, 
in ‘‘ A Spoke in the Wheel,” cleverly de- 
lineates the country mind, whilst ‘“ The 
Cautious Wooer,” by M. E. Francis, gives 
an amusing account of a man who had 
more than one eye on “‘ the main chance.” 
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wh 

pal 

Conducted by 4ZJISON 2 

pol ——"5 Se} 

an 

R Motto Aner the 

e ae 

- Love Serve One Ane ha 

How, When and our Companionship any boys and girk d 

Where Corner, who are tree for service such as we ar it 

M. V, IQI3 doing a 

M* DEAR COMPANIONS, And now for a few notes about wl 
Once again a merry, merry May to 


you, each and all 


And now, right off, for the joyous piece ot 


news tor which I told 


Well, 


Companion ! 


to watch 
little 


you 


we have another protege 


“Yes, really!” Tam emphatic, you see, 
because I fancy I hear someone saying: 
“Oh! you don’t really mean it, Alison.’’ 
So I repeat, Ye really and I will tell 
you about him in a moment. But first, let 


me say that it Is possible for us to undertake 


this extra re | 


so splendidly 


bility because 


IONS! some ot you 
the 


past year in your work and sacrifices for our 


have been loyal during 


Fund. And because those of you who could 
not give money it least, a lot of you who 
could not give money have given us sym 


pathy, and so helped us to be plucky and go 


ahead And our Fund has been so well off 
In the past twelve months that our Editor 
and I felt confident that we might take ovet 
for you the charge of another small person 
who was needing he Ip, that he might have 
a really go chance in life. I want just to 
remind you that r sponsibility is often a 
very good thing for people, for boys and 
yirls. It makes them grow very respon 

bility well re ponded to make them 
capable of better and higher effort and tru t. 
»O, you see, every one of my Companions 
\ » has bee ] il and helpful in the past 
? i call tor ( and more helptul 
ness, as far a 1 | ble While to every 
one of us who has done nothing for our work 
in the yeal beh | IS chance for 

In a hand It 1 be either by direct 
service themsclve r by introducin to 


A Little City set on a Hill 


That is really the best a scription | 
think of for the Farningham Homes fer wl 
Little Boys, where our new Compan) 50 
protégé live Phat is really what it looks at 
like,”’ I said to myself, when starting t 





follow the 
at the | 
was overtaken by 


directions given me by a port 
Road Station; then 


and the coach- 


irningham 
a Carriage 
that | 


lady he was looking for, from the cosy comer 


man having found was the strange 





of it I just watched for the gates. It is quite | 


a city, this collection of houses built on one 

1 ] } s «4 | 
of the Kentish hill-sides. The citizens are 
about 300 boys, big and little, and the good 


friends who are their helpers and teachers 


and there is a sort of king and queen in the 


city, who are just as loved and honoured as | 





a king and queen could wish to be; and 
they are just devoted and loving to al 
their subjects as any people, grown up o 
otherwise, could wish. 





Well, I had lunch with the “ king” and 


“queen.” And I heard much about the 


homes of the city, and the citizens within 
that I should lke to report to you. But : 
it would take up too long. You will set 
these pictures scattered in our orner though j 


few note must be enough to set your 


Tin king ” of the 


and a 
imaginations to work. 


took me for an hour’s ramble. First, we 


city 

ww the boys finishing their midday dinner 
It was one of the coldest days of the spring 
and they must have been hungry, and ev 
dently had been having a good time, and 
were very merry If they make an enormo’ 


blown, just 
noise at dinner, well, a whist is blown, } 








mind them, I fancy, to eat instead of 

too much ! 

Real Homes 
\Ithough there are so many boys in the 
- it isn’t a bit like some big Institutions 
re they have all to be as much after a 
rn as possible They live, here, in nice 
rate hou h with its own “‘ family,” 
hous cI And a happy clan 
ems to be in each home. Every boy 
. chal f being just himself and 
else do not turn them out 
t of m ne-made style, dozen afte1 
i l as s possible. We looked 
babies first, after visiting the dining- 
nd then at the Church—a building of 
H > are proud; Queen 
t its foundation-stone almost 
l 

ra “ sing-song 6 
we went to their play-room. It has 
utiful pictures on its walls, but I 
I was t ibsorbed in the little 
5 ) t me to notice them as 


A Football Team at Farningham 


(lr, | t ry, 1m the centre) 
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much as I might have done. From 
the babies’ home we went to the various 
trades shops, and we saw the cows, horses 
and the poultry, and the farmyard 
generally. 


Learning Trades 

As each boy is old enough he has the oppor- 
tunity of getting real experiences of various 
trades and kinds of business, so that he can 
go “ out into life’’ with training for what- 
ever vocation he may have chosen. Gardeners 
are made here, for instance ; some boys have 
their own small plot. If they are going 
abroad, or want to take it up professionally, 
then they are properly trained under a good 
teacher. I saw boots being made in the 
shoemaker’s shop by young bootmakers wha 
were proud and enjoying their work. There 
was a busy young baker in charge of the big 
oven, where all the bread for the Homes is 
made. [hen there is the tailor’s shop; 
and a fine grocer’s shop, where the orders 
from the different houses are received, 
and made up in the most rigorous 











THE QUIVER 


business style. A big fellow there was leaving 


his old 
appointment to 


school and had just received a1 


the grocery department o 


one of the very large stores in West London. 


I could see he 
very gladly wished him ‘“‘ good luck.” 

You will 
interested me 
torget to 
the engine shops. All my 
from beginning 


guess that the printers’ 
especially. And I 
mention the 
visit, 
school 


interest. The itself, 


would give me material for a long 
It is 


seemed to be 


such a fin 
enjoying 


was proud of the fact, and 


shops 
mustn't 
carpenters’ and 
though, 
to end, was crowded with 
class after class, 
chat. 
building, and everyone 
learning. In one 


undertook she could not get enough money 
1 to keep them. The elder boy was ‘ 
f to Farningham, but for Philip a weekly 
payment had to be made. The brave mother 
did her very best to manage this, but illness 
and delicacy made it an awfully hard struggle, 

You cannot think how thankful she is that 

we, the members of our ( -ompanionship, are 


“ elected’ 


going to “8 the expense for her. You will, 
Il am sure, be keener than ever to help our 
Fund when you know that part of it is to 
go to relieve a loving mother of deep anxiety, 
and to ensure that this little lad shall have 
such a splendid chance. We shall have to 


raise an extra twenty guineas each year to 


room Mr. Roberts remarked that he hoped pay for him. But with so many fine com- 
all the lads were soon “ going up’’—to the rades, I have no fear about that. “Td 
next standard. “If you do,” he said to thank God for His kindness to us in raising 
them, “I think I'll give you a sausage up this glorious help.” That is what Philip's 


Supper as a treat 

This announcement made them 
all look so exceedingly delighted 
that I was curious to hear all 


about sausage suppers. But before 


[I could ask a question of my 
guide, up jumped a boy at the 
back of the Yes?" 
queried M1 Please, 
sir, you said you’d give us one 
for being head in Rugl ‘Why, 
yes, so I did. Thank you for 
really think 


class, 


Roberts 


reminding me—and | 


I must give you a penny for doing Philip 
!”? answered my host. And I 
iumsure the boys all wanted very much to 


ve him “ three cheers,’”’ but 1t was in class 


time. As we came out, I learned what a 
isage Supper is, and I don’t, in the least, 
yonder that they are so popular, nor that 


Mr. Roberts 1s ! 
But now I must tell you about our new 
friend. You can understand from what I 
said that he 1s in a fine training place 
For a small boy, 
life has been saddened by the loss of his 


f 


for a manly career whose 
and beautiful a dwelling- 
| could be found. And all that can be 
done to ennoble and to influence him to- 
wards the highest ideals and fullest self- 


levelopment will be aone tor him here 


ither, itis as happy 
lace as 


No wonder, then, that Philip’s mother was 
so thanktul 
taken care of by the Farningham Home- 
makers. When their father died she tried 
evel » hard to work for them both, but 
she was not strong, and by the teaching she 


when her two little boys were 





mother wrote to Mr. Roberts when 
he had sent her the news. 
Here 
ture. I must tell you more ab 
month ;_ there is not 
And you will have to 
wait also for our Canadian letters 
letters from Violet and Davy 


is Philip Lawrence's pic- 


him next 
time now. 


They are all well over there 
Please let me hear from every 
one of you what you think about 
this fresh undertaking. And do 
not forget that it is by putting 
“* littles ” that our 
big schemes are fulfilled. Every 
little helps. And I want you all to be glad 


Lawrence 


together our 


to help. It’s such happy work, this. 
I shall give the prizes this month to th 
best letters I receive in reference to oul 


fresh venture. 
You must have just a 


Glimpse at my Letter-Box Contents 


though I shall have to allow it to be only 
a hurried one Chere Jean Best's 
frank, fresh notes. She says, you see 


Is one ol 


“Tam sending vou £1 for Violet, which my maga 
It is more than usual, bee 
vaid their yearly subscript 

yming to Londot 





zine has made 
of my members have 
and one member gave me ss. lam con ; 
either in April or May to stay with my ¢ 
I am looking forward to it very much. do bo ee 
I shall see you This has been such a busy winte! 
1 
l 
i 





ny time has been so full, I have started — 
adminton It looked so easy, but I soon fou 
t was not so ea as it looked 

say “ Bravo! 


We are all wanting to 
to its bus) 


Jean, to the Violet ” and 


cess. 
Editor. Congratulations on your suc 


718 
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Young Tailors 


its circulation is increasing, and will 
e. By the way, I did not see the 
t quarter ! 
se two small note sheets contain news 


Kathleen and Dorothy Collyer (Canada). 





note ; it is about 
a book she 
wanted to buy. 
She promises a 
long letter soon, I 
am pleased to say. 

And next Is one 
from Heriot 
Huches. 


“Dear ALtson” 
(she writes), “I am 
sending you five shil- 
lings for the Fund. 
I picked up a six- 
pence, and some I 
collected, and some 
is out of my pocket- 
money. I got a prize 
at Christmas; I was 
the second in my 
Form. I have short- 
coated the baby-doll 
which was taken with 
me in the photograph 
I sent you. I go to 
school in the afternoons now and do needlework, 
and I learn singing, and like it very much, With 
love.” 


I liked hearing how Heriot’s contribution 
to our Fund was made up; isn’t it interest- 
ing ? Thank you so much, and congratula- 


tions on the prize winning. I hope you'll be 





1 lig tod n I re — - og a winning one of ours before long, Heriot. 

Thank 1so mu for sending 1 e hadn : : 

{Grimm's Fairy Tales.’ so 1 began to read Another gift comes from Anne Dobson. 
t once, Baby weighed eight pounds a tew This is what she says: 
she nineteen inches long, and is ‘ 

g I um in the Third Reader now, “Dear Attson,—I am sending you a postal order 
pell with meanings. We are for two shillings, which I got from my Granny when 
ns again, and am very glad she saw my letter to you in THE Quiver. With one 

“Your loving Companion, KATHLEEN shilling I want a badge, and the other is for the 
PS Just received 1 HE QUIVER, a little while Violet Fund. I was at Glasgow in the holidays, and 
nd was so {| dt see the 
f the Ma izaar, and so 
\ i Lena's photo- 
I am enclosing four shillings, 
I got for t n time for school 
ind Dorothy writ« 
Dear ALIs I \ glad to 
f ] OvUIVER I wear 
ge eV lay I am learning 
ate Did t the Christmas 
I sent 4 Vi had a lovely 
t t lam getting on 
7 tten Kathleen 
i tist RE CRE s he 
than her 1 t 1 Are vou 
gt weat \ r loving 
DOROTHY 
lolly little letter are they 
If Baby keeps growing 
lat pace it won’t be very 
] bef we have three 
ons In London, Canada ! 
NK you for the dollar for our 
d, Kathleen 
1 Neal nds that short Bootmakers 
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had a good time with my cousin and her cousin 
With love, and hoping the Fund gets on well.--Your 
loving Companion, ANNI 
Did you tell the cousins about our Com 
Anne 


; will you thank Granny for us, 


panionship, 
pitt 


It was a 


Many thanks for your 


too ? 


wd Gibson. 


(New 


long letter from Ed 


Writing from Taranaki Zealand), 





he says 

* You will be thinking that I have forgotten vou, 
but though it is so long since I have written to you, 
I often think of vou and our Corner Fo tell the 
truth, this is about the fifth time I have started to 

te to vou. I st al i I only 1 
izine to blame f I Perhay 
t will interest t i Christmas 
picni ne int | i i Wi 
left ] ea I i place at 
i ..3 l When all i ead Ww 

1 dinner in t l ide of the | Close 
it and was a lars h had been strangled 
t i rata tre u! ! parasit ind alwa 
grow downward top of anot t 
gradually killi t its a nad it 
t nk ntil tl n tie na id t 

ti tselt Dint t et was cut int 
bark of a tree, and \v | e shooting I jut 
the target five time t x, the last four shots 
being close to the | ‘ . « » Before closing 
I am glad t é a e” are well, and en 


I don’t like having to leave out so much, 
but you simply mu ce some of the other 
letters, you know! I he ~P kedward's corre 
spondent is sending him nteresting letters 
he sends to us here 


Wao 
members 


1ldan was one of the newet 
Hale-Stenton’ 
prize letter useful in explaining 


who found IJsal 


‘about our 


Cornet! If any of you want to introduce 
us to others, vou ¢ t do better than turn 
p the February number of our magazin 


Winnie 


1 photo which I hope you will se 


ends m¢ 





I should like : lot more picture 





ohe 1s I ting | iy bravely throu ill 
rt I | 1 t her, and to all oft 
uw »are d 1 let me just 

Xe ber t ul rt ind wi t t 
t the oal Lrike { roots deep, ad 

low tit can 1 on firmly and t 

fall th life. It is thu 

that characte I ened, ID tt 

| ‘ \ lwa t fant 


1 Mir iu Gunn), which I ] 


very real pleasure to have another 


* Hoe vour own row the best vou can. 


Lend ithers 
a hand with theirs other 


Let God see to the rest. 
Things are sure to work out if one does 


one’s best loyally and truly, and whole. 

heartedly. So look ahead cheerily, all yoy 

fighting ones! ; ’ 
Alice made her gift to the Fund by tatt 


and I value these “ 


noe 
uy 


made ”’ gifts particularly, 
She sends her love to all of you. ; 

Another from whom we 
had not heard for a long while is Kity 


i illers. 


col respondent 


‘Iams rry I have not written to you for such 
i long tu ivs, “ but I am glad to be abl 
to enclose 2 Which I collected in my holidays 
for the Violet Fund . « I had the pleasure of 
seeing the hu t r times when he came to Cam. 





bridge ] went t ee him when he came from 


tation. w vent awa and twice as he was 
passing our | ‘ I stood in the garden and saw 
him motor past. He was in an open motor when he 
went away, I 1 a splendid view of him 
I succeeded it taming three new subscribers for 
Pure Ovive la glad that our * Three’ are 
tting on well in Canada.—I remain your loving 
friend, Kitty 


Kitty really deserves our congratulation, 


does she no Thank you very much for 
your help, Kitts 
Varge ( 


promises to get 


wrote for a badge, and 
some of her school com- 
pantons to yom u 

Nesta Prichard and her sister Essyllt both 
send me interest letters. Nesta joins in 
the congratulations t Macduff. 


) Essylt 
note 
la : lt Scheme is progressing. If we 
e al. to v lendidly as the Macduft Com- 
| have a dozen Companions 
nm Car " 


Well, and why not ? ’’ was my comment 


But to return to Essylt’s letter 

Hasn't it 1d about Captain Scott 
i H t 

if ' : t ss 
t _ l ex g 
il i W \ t It is 
t i \ I thu Iw 
] i t : 





next are t m / ind Waa 1) é 
ot interest. | t ot them ind bout various 
‘ peri ‘ 1 ( el Afr he it 
Unhappily, our colur re filling t 
pu I 
| ‘ please send us 
quickly ) ] 1 em 
; nd i 
One! 1 we will mat tint 
iother tu 
/ } 
That 1 it trot ] 1) y 
‘ S Li ol 




















THE 


r Corner sooner ; however, 
nd a late comer, will you ? 
Isabel in the February 


nd, in fact, it was owing 


Ll to become a Companion, 


Scheme so well, I thought 


ind I thought it would 
if I joined your Corner, 
to think vou are keeping 


I will certainly try and 
ling out a fourth.’ 


member in this part 
nd shall be delighted 
on, Perhaps she will 


uggestions that others 


COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


town ; we welcome her, and hope it will be 
possible for her to start a Group ef members 
there. Many thanks for your note, Isa. 
From Streatham I have received just a 
tiny note from Bertha M. Tyrrell (age 15), 
asking for admission to our ranks. Perhaps 
we shall have news from Bertha soon, 
Another Companion to join us in South 
Africa is J. Michael Farrell 18), at 
Verulam. I hope for a letter soon, please, 
A long and entertaining letter comes from 
a new member in the United States, Amy G. 


(age 





in 


the 


T 


Grounds 
nd) 


our Scheme progress, 


hare in pra tical 


n see how useful 
been, 

l tarted t 
the ¢ panion ) 
ten Isabel Halk 

that I dete ined t 
2 6d. for a badge 
I ivour t ly 
nd a donation 

VW please let 
Wi I you 

Isa I ULI 


and 
min that 


m Hawick 


Compan 


Robinson (age 14; Portland, Oregon), Amy 
is a very loyal Britisher. 

*Mvy father is Wel she says, “ and my mother 
is from London Nothing can ever make me any 
thing | English (although I was born in America, 
I am not an American !) Portland is a beauti- 
ful town. It is surrounded by high hills, covered with 

een foliage. On t east of the town are wonderful 
hills, but the crowning glory is Mount Hood. It is 
ilways vered with snow now so white and 
vlistening that it resembles some fairy cloak thrown 

ver the rugged, cheerl rocks and crags, to hide 
their awful height or dey Only in one place has 
t fairy cloak proved insufficient to hide the bleak- 
1 f a precipice, but Nature vers it with a veil 

perpetual fog. . Mountains are not our only 
t of beauty | Our noble fir trees are the 
} est on the t Onlv after seeing them for 
vears and vears, in every season, may one begin to 

d ind them 

] VW. Hibberd (age 19; Woed Green) 
writes 













‘I have been very interested in the H.W.W.C., 
and have read the columns with the same amount 
of affection and delight as if I was a member. But 
I do not think I car ssibly stay any longer without 
asking if I may I am afraid I do not know 









exactly what I have to do, but have no doubt that 
by constant reading of the Corner I shall find out. 
I will write to you again soon, if you will allow me 
to join I have lived in Germany, and so I could 
tell you some tales of life there. . . . I am in 
business all dey, but I leave at 5.30, and go home 


I have both mv parents and one sister If 1 join, 
perhaps I could get her to also, and as I have a great 
many friends, before very long we might have quite 
a numt yanions in our suburb.”’ 





ber ol Com 


This is a very cheery letter, as you see 
by these sentences from it, and we shall 
look forward to having a vigorous Group In 
Wood Green. Work as hard as you Can, 
ple ase, Elsie, and be sure to send us letters 
about your life in Germany. 

Allie Maclean's little sister, Jeanie, has 
joined us at Morven. She is eight years old. 
I hope belonging to our Companionship will 
add to your fun and happiness, both of you ! 

Tom E. Nichol, who is a friend of Valentine 
Vitchinson, writes to me from Thirsk, saying 
he would like to join, and promising to help 
all he can. Now there are two boys to work 
for us in Thirsk we ought to hear of big 
things happening there in the interests of 
our Companionship. Tom will be twelve 
next month. I hope he and Valentine will 
‘put their heads together”? and make up 
some original plans for helping our boys 


and girls Isn’t it good to be able to say 
boys and girls,’ now, instead of “ girls 
ind boy,” or “ boy and girls,”” whichever 
you preter 
John F. Dick (age 13) writes from Lower 
Paarl (South Africa), and says he has been 
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watching our Pages for some months, anj 
has at last made up his mind to join, We 
shall watch for notes about a boy’s 
his part of Africa. ; 


life ip 

The Leven Group is gaining ground, F; ur 
new members are to be welcomed from 
there. They are Margaret McDonald (am 


11); Annie A. W. Ballingall (age Il 
Agnes H. Rodger (age 13), and Nellie Rodex 
(age 11). Margaret sends me a wee not 


Please write soon, all of you, and ‘welcome 
say we all. Agnes Husband encloses 
letter. She has just passed ina Scriptur 
exam., ‘* obtaining 1,000 marks, the maxi- 
mum! <And Chrissie and Ronald went ip 


” 


also for it 

Muriel and Dorothy Sharpe join us in Earls 
Colne. They are eight and seven years old 
respec tively, and send me dear little letters 
Muriel says she is going back to India in 
September. That sounds interesting ; pleas: 
tell us more, Muriel. Dorothy has tw 
bantams, * Doris’ and “ Jack.” Also they 
have some pheasants, and a white pony 
whose name is “ Lady.’’ I hope for long 
letters very soon, Muriel and Dorothy. 

But I mustn’t take up even one more 
letter! I don’t know what the printers wil 
say to me as it 1s! 

Many, many letters, this month, re 
member ! 

Believe me, 
Your affectionate Companion-friend, 


Pn: 


RULES 
“ALISON” is glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers youn; 


enough to enjoy the chats. The Coupon is in the advertisement section. 
The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed :— 


(a) One side only of the paper is to be wrilten on. 
(b) The full name and address must be given on the final page. 
(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 


Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month. 


A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others to jom. 
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TO RECOVER AND PRESERVE BEAUTY 
AND SLENDERNESS. 


the maxim-maker, Roche- 


THESE words of 
iid, are not so much a_ paradox 


foucauia t 
rst appear * No woman 
fault for not being beautiful at sixteen ; 


woman is in fault if she is not beautiful 


pleasant, rational and most efficacious remedy 
may be warmly recommended to stout 
persons of both sexes as much for health’s 
sake as for the attainment of perfect ele- 
gance of figure’’; and Zhe Lady's Realm 
says: “ Antipon will prove a lasting blessing 
to thousands,” as indeed it has. Our fair 
readers should know that the removal of the 
superabundant fat from the face, etc., does 
not cause any wrinkling or sagging, Antipon 
having a remarkable tonic effect on the 

skin, bracing up 





ty.’ Beauty is to a large extent a 

r of culture, and a woman of refinement 
taste can ys make her appearance 
There is one great enemy to beauty— 
very distressing and stubborn enemy 

nes h 

WOI 








that delicate mem- 
brane and improv- 
ing it in tone and 
texture. 

Antipon is an 
excellent digestive 
tonic, and requires 
no dietary re- 
strictions. One can 

- eat heartily with- 
¥ out fear of any 
redevelopment of 
the excess fat. The 
fleshy parts regain 


substance and 





firmness without 





the degenerating 
me element of adipose 
superfluity. 





pe 

| ; : 

nt 

e foll 1 in absolute privacy. It is 
tter f taking every day 1 few 
greeable — preparation, 
n, until t ody weight is brought 
nor! by the elimination of every 
super! is and disfiguring fat in 

er region it causing disheurement 
W I ld the tlabby, swollen 
, dieatisal \inetiten. il 
}) PeMOVe all signs of 
e chin, } ness about the face, neck, 
ind graceful lines 


Antipon is an 
agreeably tart liquid containing none but 
pure and harmless vegetable ingredients. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, in the 
event of difficulty, may be had (on remitting 
' 


amount), privately packed, carriage paid in 


the United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

\ntipon can be had trom stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. 

United States Agents: Messrs. E. Fougera 
and Ce., 90 Beekman Street, New York City. 
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Better late 
than never 








i 


If you and your family have not 
been eating Quaker Oats during 
the past winter begin now—make 
up for what you have missed — 
and fortify yourself against that 
spring “ tired feeling.” 

Quaker Oats awakens appetite—digests perfectly— 
restores the vital forces after the indoor life of 


winter. Gives you strength to enjoy both work and 
play, and makes you feel altogether glad to be alive. 


Quaker Oats does not over-heat the blood. 


The Quaker Oats sealed packet protects the contents 
from blown-about dirt, dust and all impurities—a 
big point with those who know the importance of 
scrupulous cleanliness with regard to food. 


Order Quaker Oats from your dealer to-day. 


40 MEALS FOR SIXPENCE 


























THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
The Sale of Work 
HAVE deepest respect for those ancient were the reminders that she came of the 
| necdotes_ v rhtly call chestnuts ; lineage of those whose names, crowned with 
play no bewildering tricks upon you; honour, must be unfailingly recited when the 
he familiar tapping at the door by an tale of philanthropy among London’s poor 
friend, you know what 1s coming, and is told. There, looking down on the cripples’ 
time to prepare the effective retort. handiwork heaped on tables, was the painting 
new storie however brilliant and of the ‘Good Earl,” Lord Shaftesbury, 
ted, alway lden me with the recol founder of the Ragged School Union, with 
hat 1 am not keeping abreast as | others of the same closely interested stock, 
with my monthly cheap literature and there herself was Lady Ashley, the 
r this, if for no other reason, | cherish the chairman of the R.S.1 Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
so fragrant of my early boyhood, of sweet to look on, with such kindly eyes and 
| ked on a barren rock selt-forgetting warm-heartedness The sale, 
id come, but neither I learnt afterwards, was a great success, and 
irame a prayer, yet, the reason was not far to seck From the 
the handy1 they were, they struck gathering present, and the motors and 
| note of d tion—they took up a broughams waiting outside, it was clear that 
| n Lady Alice had been whipping up all her 
friends, and (woman is woman, no matter 
With Sir John Kirk her titles) nothing could be more sympa- 
revelled I y in this reminiscence — thetic than the questions they asked about 
od 1, Sir John Kirk, asked the cripple who wrought this, and the one 
» a Sale of Work who shaped that, and, as might be expected, 
vy this to br l, a thing that was held very touching were many of the replies 
Cesteet the clergy and ministers The wares were good. So, at least, I was 
i where I was sure told, for, being a mere man and bookish at 
t] ery clect of the select ; that, there were things that were knitted 
I was well r I 1 for my piety. For and things that were sewn about which I 
» \W t be trom thei knew no more than I know of the requisites 
{ es of worship, this one for poultry farming. Seeing which, however, 
illed excellence, so and pitying the crassness of my Ignorance, 
for Sale of the Work done Lady Kirk and other initiated friends laid 
dly parlours wher their knowledge at my disposal. 
week by gentle 
d men and women Pottery and Paralysis 
t S “ to be in Cadogan Being one of those humans who know 
m never trodden their limitations, I shall not attempt to 
wit t timidity, for I can describe anything that was on sale But 
ned ‘scutcheor the history inseparable from some of the 
’ rs there betore articles brought a mist to the eyes. Here was 
crat t of the age wiped them needlework, for instance, wrought by a girl 
place no man should who had lost her right hand, but worked 
was less than tour deftly with her left; and here was leather- 
it the very least, a work, beautifully done | knew something 
lac ke \\ t commerce my poor about that) by a lad who had lost the use 
| ust surround of his legs, so that, like a baby, he needed 
m1 \ det everything to be done tor him; fine pottery, 
le entering the dwell wrought by a boy with creeping paralysis ; 


\ \ or lor everywhere stockings by a girl paraly ed from the waist, 














but who can use a knitting-machine got for 


her by the Ragged School Union; as neat 
ind | ht a che board as ever I handled, 
made by a boy who has only two fingers 


ms should be, and who does his 


work with his feet, using his mouth for 
holding the fine tools ; and beautiful knitting 


hands are like feet. 
fretwork by crippled 


work by a girl whose 
Also there was delicate 
boys, and all kinds of fancy work by crippled 
rls table-centres, cushion-covers, tray- 
cloths, doilies, basket-work, mats and rugs, 


and much 


more that would make a fair 


catalogue for a fine art emporium, if I had 


the skill to write it. 


Brave Puir Things 

’Twas a goodly sight, made more tenderly 
sweet by the thought of what lay behind it. 
me of uttermost weak- 
with its sad affliction, 
nd here, on the other hand, was the fruit 
nd love on the part ot 
unknown yet noble men and women, who 
ting their time and their 


mes to doing what they could for the 


thousands of poo! Cc! ppled children in 
London And it to help these good hearts 
in t r labour of love that the Crutch-and- 
Kindne League exists. The cripple Ss are 
ariably very lonely and forlorn, and the 

e of the Le to get each member 

to write a letter to a cripple once a month, 


to break, if possible, the awful gloom. This 
Cal vw done by those of either sex or any age, 
wherever they happen to live through- 


globe, as may be gathered by a 


the monthly list herewith of where 

( ers | There is only one 

f mbership hilling—just enough 

‘ r work ( and the beautiful 

card of member p, for traming, which 1s 

other particulars concerning — the 

| ma be ha tamp irom Sit 

Kirk |.P Dus tor and Secretary of 

t ie ed $ 1 1 32 John Street 
J bald’s Road, W.¢ 


C~ 
~ 
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NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss Lizzie Adams, Surbiton, Surrey : Miss Noglle 
Archer, Moy, Ireland. ies: 


Miss Reita Barnett, West ¢ haldon, Dorsets 
Miss Bayley, Cheltenham, Glos; 
Herts; Miss Sophia Borrowman, Peterhead, N.B 
Mrs. Bromley, Yockleton, Shrewsbury; Miss F 
Bronson, Bangalore, 5. India; Master James Skene 
Brown, Palmer's Green, London, N,  ~ ‘ 


Miss Eileen Casar, Ilchester, Somerset ; Miss E 4 
Carr, Ingleton, Westmorland; Miss Child, Sut " 
Coldfield, Warwickshire ; Capt. C. J. Clarke (RE 
Lahore, India; Miss Margaret Craig, Dunedin, New 
Zealand; Miss A. Collins, Kensington, London, W 
Miss Gladys A. Constantine, Linthorpe, M 
brough; Mi Nellie Cooling, Wainfleet, Lines: 
Miss Amy Crimp, Avelon Gifford, Devon ; Miss Elsie 
Cudlipp, St. Helier, Jersey, C.I. 

Master Ge Dixon, Rotorua, Auckland, N.Z, 

Mrs. English, Reading, Berks 

Mrs. James Fletcher, Southwell, Notts. 

Miss M. Godfray, Grouville, Jersey, C.I.; Miss 
Mabel Gould, South Woodford, Essex 


Miss Janet Halliday, Kirkcudbright, N.B.; Mrs 
Harbottle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland; 
Miss Alva Hay, Waikumete, Auckland, N.Z.; Miss 
Alice Hillrowe, Richmond, Surrey; Miss E. 0 
Holden, Torquay, Devon; Miss Florence Howe, 

Isham, Ne Ik. 


hire 
Mrs. Bell, Watford 





Les. 









Miss C. Jones, Bala, N. Wales; Mrs. Jones, Ilford, 
Gwendolin Jones-Parry, Haverford- 
Master Fowler M, 


Kinhead, Kingston, Jamaica 


Grouville, Jers 


Worcs; M: 





Mast« Harold Ie Col 
Prosser, Clifton, I tol 

M Sands, Ald Suffol M 
Stretford, Mar Miss D She 





Oxon; Mi 


M Margaret A. Vickers, Wolsingham, Durham 


Miss Violet Waller, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex; "> 
Mere, Wilts ; Miss O. White (for 5.5. &44 


Helen McMinn, hit Davis, Edith Oswald, Hel 
Campbell, Edu gh, N.B. (Group 10.) 


ne 


Virion gf =O 
DEIIMG 
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LONG CLOTHS &. “Mayne 

LI“ SHEETINGS 22 












HORROCKSES'’ 


Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


LONGCLOTHS, 


Nainsooks, Cambrics, Madapolams, &c. 
See HORROCKSES’ name on selvedge. 


SHEETINGS, 


Ready-made Sheets 
(PLAIN AND HEMSTITCHED). 
See HORROCKSES’ name on each sheet. 


FLANNELETTES 


of the Highest Quality. 
See HORROCKSES’ name on selvedge. 











Ask for the 
IDEAL FABRIC. 


See the words “ HORROCKSES’ IDEAL” 


on the selvedge. 


RS EVERYWHERE. 























The 





t, Sewing 
No, 
No. 2. £176 
No. 3 ' £115 0 
. D and 
No. 4 2260 
’ M ny Toy 
i , £3 30 


Money refunded in full to those not completely satisfied 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 


Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24 








\ 171 New Bond Street, London, W. _ 





C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lt0, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. . 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


HOOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 

Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 


IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 
| W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 



















































TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


1’e t | 


t | ( 


Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Seat 

Heat Regulator ; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 

Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate no assistant is required 
Durability and Perfect Hygiene 


Prices from 35/-. Write for “ BATH BOOK,”’ No. 24. 
(Dept. B 24), 171 New 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., PSPs R7Vonden we. 
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‘ae Hair Will 
_ Look cece 


wi 


Rowland § Hacassar oi 


FOR YOUR 








ROWLAN D S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Fine China te 


Service, 4° | 





Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT RoAp, 


DELIVERY BY MOTOR 50 MILES RADIUS, 


£5 PREPAID ORDERS CARRIAGE PAlp 
ENGLAND OR WALES, 





ete = 





Handsomely Inlaid Solid are 
China Cabinet, 


&OF 


LONDON, W. 
“ORTZMANN, LONDON. 
MAYFAIR 101 
EUSTON Sq Tube, WARREN § 


Fish Knives and Forks, A: 
Fish Carvers to agree, 7/6 per » 








**DAINTY TEA 
SERVICES” 
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; ty shapes nd 
129. Breakfast Set, 2) piece 126. 
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AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


JOSEPH INTERPRETS 
DREAMS 


( 


POINTS 


MAY 4th 


Ey | ph and his com- 

Lhings working together 

ADIUS SEPH’S es an admirable 
trat { reat fact that “ all 

E PAID| , r for good to them that 


trials and 
ful to God, and God 


Go I it all his 





n wondertul purpos« 


y | sae vane 
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human eye it 






















| | 1 ft lebrew lad were being over- 
‘ 1] rcumstances, 
| 
A Secret of Happiness 
| | { m clan who, visiting 
of ind the king’s son in 
tate Lhe young 
; reA| | { t he could possibly 
ES” but, 1 te of his apparent good 
ET wn wherever he went, 
mmething he did 
\ 
E TEA ng lit 1, the magician 
1 make your boy 
| at , ‘reat price 
eit price was 
k the prince into 
t ynething with 
| e of paper Phen 
t 1 cand and told 
per and read what 
words : ‘ Doa 
: pitt 
wisdom, in the 
| lwavs doing kind 
the lesson atfording 
: The Place of Service 
place in which 
ecially on the part of 


} Wi. Liere according 


) d to him the prison 


eparation as well as 
own choice, he 


ve pret rred some 





b the appointment 
(; ( e tor the best 
\ in, living in Paris, tried 





t trom President Roos« 








SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


OF 








THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


velt as a member of the American Embassy 
in that city, thinking that it would help him 
Soc ially, and give him more prestige. So he 
went to Washington, and when he had gained 
an audience with the President, he said: 
I think that 


perhaps, if I should have this appointment 


I could serve my country, 


in Paris.”” But Mr. Roosevelt interrupted 
him with the words: ‘‘ My young friend, a 
man desiring to serve his country does 


not begin by where he is going to 


” 


serve, 
Che man who has vielded to the will of God 


saying 


is willing to go anywhere, and do anything, 
when God gives the command. 


MAY Ilth, JOSEPH MADE RULER OF 
EGYPT 
Gen 25-43 
Points TO EMPHASIS! 1) Pharaoh's dream. (2) 
Joseph as interpretet ) Joseph honoured and 


that Mr. 
Moody replied to a question at one of his 


Ir was with his usual wisdom 


meetings, when asked whether we can depend 


on God’s grace in all circumstances and for 


all times I am not going to say,” he 
replied ; “‘ all I know is that I can depend 
on grace for this day’s work; and I know 
that I shall get it, in the way and fashion 


I need, and in more blessed ways, in all days 


to come.” That was Joseph’s experience, 


God's grace was daily sufficient for him 
during all his imprisonment, and it enabled 
him to bear up until the hour of his release 


and exaltation came. 


The Discipline of Trial 
Many a 
reypoice In 


had 


place of trial is 


Christian has occasion to 
attliction The 
frequently the preparation for a great work ; 
In the 
Bunyan was shut up 


He longed to 


it certainly was so in Joseph’s case. 
very prime of his lite 
in prison tor twelve years 
| 


and, as far as 


thousands were eager to hear him, 


reach $ 
human eye could see, his 
detention in prison was a calamity to the 
cause ot God But during those years when 
liberty to preac h the Gospel was denied him, 
hie wrote the Pilerim’s Progress,’ and 
through that inspired allegory has preached 


to millions of his fellow men. God turned a 




















da > Vet, 


Him. 


hindrance into he lj and this He 


«l 
if we have faith enough to trust 


In the Place of Honour 
One of the greatest journalists in America, 


is once sent as a young 





repo to an rtant banquet in New 
Engl 1. It was his first public dinnet1 and 
being a total abstainer he drank no intox1- 


cating liquor. Not being ¢ 
a tull report ot the 
nt of the United States, 


nd after the dinner he 


in adept shorthand 
he failed to get | 


peech ot the Presid 


approached the 
President and asked him for his 


President Hayes had noticed that the young 


nol 


reporter had refrained from drinking wine, 
d asked him wh he had done so SO 
uch impressed was he with the young 


man’s principle that he invited Mr. Bok to 





i \W t louse and this opened other 
portant door » the journalist, who has 
é 1 said tl 1 much in lite to 1 
early resolut t 1 abstainer 
It is as true n Jose] time 
t God honour ( ian who strive to 


MAY 18th JOSEPH MEETS HIS 
BRETHREN 
| | | ’ 2 
] I i \ ned cor 
IN truly marve Holy Scripture 
ontinually§ be irmed Not ver 
Dr. Br vho has devoted 
to | tok red m inser i 
lates | k J years before Christ 
It w t d t, according to the 
t authoritsi raoh wa ruling over 


Prime Muiniste1 


Dr. J 1 cription a re d 
t Nile had verflowed its bank 
\ yeal \\ had led to tamiune 
| I Phu tl 
| { i ( it ‘ i 
Ll yeal a rit 1 in Gene 
Providing for the Lean Years 
pl ff er 
rut | 
i? ! ‘ ‘ 
i rl ted recent > 
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a man who made a journey of thirty days 
- a\y> 


| “T left the 


with dog-sleighs in Canada. 
food to the Indians,” he said 


charge of th 
“but they have no foresight, and used it 
extravagantly without my knowing. Then 
seven days from our destination, I found all 
the food was gone.”’ The party dragged on 
its hungry way, having sent an Indian to get 
food and relief.“ Day after day and night 
after night we kept going. Dog after dog 
died, l 


and we had to leave the sleighs behind, 
Just when [I felt I could not go ten steps 


farther, we turned a rock, and saw an 


Indian with 


us. We were 


food enough, 1f only it had been apportioned 


a loaded sleigh dashing towards 
aved just in time.” There was 


, 1 
properly ior dally use, 


MAY 25th, JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN 
Genesis xltit 

POINTS TO 1 ASISI 1) The return of Joseph's 
Guthne’s 
which tells of an old Scot 
Airbirlot, 


mixture of benevolence and 


PHERI >} a quaint story in Dr. 


autobiogra 


pry 
parishioner at “who died as he 
lived, a curious 
folly.”’ 


iwvyer who drew his will, after 
mwwn several legacies, of 4500 to one 


] + 
and so on, at las 


verson, 41,000 to another, 
[ don’t believe \ 
have all that money to leave.” “Oh 
ken that 


»” 
but [ just want to show them my good will 


reply I as well as you; 


Joseph’s good will towards his brethren was 
that, for he 
root ot it. 


had the power to 


The Heart's Sympathy 
\ beautitul tory 1s told ol Mueen Vict Tla 


{ ) 


) 
In connection With a Vi 


it which she paid t 


provincial city in [England to perform at 

ortant pubhe function \ large ch 
ce mosed of 0 OF 4,000 boys and girls 
had been o1 1 to sin song of welcome, 
ind were thered on a large plattorm 
erected tor tl ision, he next morning, 


’ » she 
when the Qucen got back to the palace, she 


to the Mayor of the 


rm pa tich she had visited, asking if all the 

‘ iren had got home safely. Her heart o 

{ | cone out to the little ones, and 

could not rest until she had received the 
rance that all was well with them. 


in all the world, 


| l ti force | 
vd the oO on of the gilt makes us 


I Limse lf 


ikin with God 
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Is typewriting 
displacing handwriting? 


The almost universal use of typewriters to-day raises 
the interesting question as to whether the world’s hand 
writing is deteriorating; and to put this query to the test, 








The Proprietors of 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


offer the following 


64 MONEY PRIZES 







for the 
best specimens of handwriting. 











lst Prize £10 10 O|} ist Prize£10100 
3S Prizes of £2 2 O each 2 Prizes of £2 2 O each 














.° £ 1 1 Oo ” .° x 1 1 Oo Lad 
For pilin 
Up to 12 years of age. Over 12 and up to 16 years of age. 








lst Prize £2 2 O lst Prize £3 3 O 


5 Prizes of £1 1 O each | 3 Prizes of £1 1 O each 
10 6 10 6 ,, 


The prizes will A re divided. 
INSTRUCTIONS AND CONDITIONS. 














Write the following on a sheet of paper :— 
**Learning is good, it makes you wise 
—and wisdom makes you wealthy, 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap is better still 
because it keeps you healthy.” 


At the top left-hand corner place name and address, and state whether Mr., 


or M ind, in the case of children, age. 
Competit may send as many attempts as they like, but each one must be 
in outside wray m r of WRIGHT'S Coal Tar Soap. Sold every 
"4d. per ti let. Competitors sending any other wrapper than WRIGHT’S 
| 
No correspondence can be entertained. The decision of the 
Director will be final. 

Last for receiving replies, May 31st. The result will be announced in 

tha ** DAILY MAII on June 30th. 
Address, ‘Handwriting,’ WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, 
66-68, Park Street, Southwark, S.E. 
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“IN LOVING 
By THE 


PASSING through a churchyard or 
cemetery, what touching pictures are 
conjured before the eyes by the varied 
memorials to the dead. The brief words, 
so full of poignant meaning, how they 
tempt the imagination of the passer-by. 
‘Sacred to the memory of ae 
ever loving remembrance,” or the most 
usual, “ In loving memory,” and then the 


virtues—always virtues, never vices !—of 
those who are gone before. What part- 
ings, what tears, and what tributes of 
praise: the kindly cynic is tempted to 


inquire whether these tributes were ever 
bestowed in the lifetime of the deceased, 
and whether they are always as sincere 
as the clear-cut marble would have it. 
“In loving memory and were they 
kept in loving memory during the brief 
years of their sojourn ? Were the tender- 
nesses and kindlinesses ever showered on 
them before they passed the silent river ? 
Or is it all posthumous honour ? 

We put up loving memorials to those 
who have passed away; why should we 


not erect memorials to the living? Why 
should we not be able to count up now 
and again our friendships in all their 


richness and helpfulness ; our mercies in 
all their prodigal wealth, the evident tokens 


of the good hand of our God upon us ? 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney Causeway, k 

RAGGED ScHooL UnNton, 22 John Street, 1 bald’s Roa W 

CuHurcn ARMY, <5 Kryanston Street, W 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), (Queen \ a Str kf 

Miss AcnNes Werston’s Work, Roy Sailors’ Rest, P 

PHr QureN’s HospiTaL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Koad, Be al Green, E. 

Lonpon City Mission, 3 Bridewell Hlace, E.¢ 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73 Cheapside, b.¢ 

Cut 1 OF ENGLAND SociETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
() I Hall, Kennington Road, 5.1 

ERivTisH Homrk AND HospirAL FOR INCUKABLES, 72 ¢ ipside, E.C 


GRATITUDR’” 


EDITOR 


Why should we wait for a time of grief 
and desolation of heart before erection 
our tribute, “‘ In loving memory”? Why 
not Gratitude Memorials here and now? 

Of course we must not do the thing 
literally ; actual stones might look in. 
congruous. But the principle is there 
too often neglected. We leave our thanks 
for friends, for mercies, until they are 
taken away; our grateful tribute comes 
only as the rainbow through the tears 
instead of as sunshine on a summer day. 

We have much to be grateful for: the 
rich promise of spring bids us open our 
hearts in grateful thanks: the very birds 
and flowers compel our praise. What 
better memorial could we erect than a 
stone in some Home of Charity? See 
here is the League of IToving Hearts 
started so that the readers of THE Quiver 
might have the opportunity of helping on 


what more fitting agency coul 
for our gifts ‘In grateful 


societies ; 
we employ 
memory ” ? 

Those who wish to join the League are 
invited to fill in the coupon below. 

Here is the list of the societies we hel; 
They are all doing splendid work, though 
handicapped by the shortness of funds. 
They deserve your assistance :— 


t 





forward a Certificate. 


Signed 
4 {ddr CSS 





COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 
To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
I enclose One Shilling. 





La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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; Se the Difference _ = 
of grief FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA, RASHES & BAD LEGS CURED. 
vs Vou cannot look at the two illustrations without realising the 
rdinary contrast. In the one picture you see the face of a skin 
ferer disigured by skin illness, and in the other you see the 
face, clear, spotless, and umblemished. This wonderful 
rmation | been worked by Antexema. It will work the 








»in your case. Send for Free Trial and prove it. 


ok at your mirror and see whether your skin is healthy. If 3 ae S555 






















y s red, rough, cracked, or chafed, or if you have arash, angry Before using Antexema 
Pa pot, or a breaking out on it, this clearly proves that it is 
tears thy, and that to avoid further trouble you should apply 
r day vema immediately. You will obtain relief the moment you 
u the progress of your skin affection instantly stops, new skin 
“Our sins to grow, and you start on the road to pertect skin health. 
hied 
new y 1 get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemis 
Wh t I Ct ts, H xl’'s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Lew 
ey W I sD Stores is. thd. and 2s. gd. pe 
an : it India, Australasia, Canada, 
Cog y nine | 1 Ski ire forehand, sit down at once 
Sign this Form 
ng O1 ( I I N.W Please send booklet, *‘ Skin Trouble for 
Free Tr f Antexema and Antene t Soap. 
C1 








After using Antexema 





Oy ARE YOU MAKING A NEW 


SHIRT BLOUSE ? 
Money for you 


ly 
W 


\ 


Yj 


Then you couldn't choose ; 
better material than Lawrie & 


Ma 


1 your old jew 





into cash at } mae y Smith's real Scotch Wincey. It 
=— * Mo Inte as! il asers / 

—= . ae ‘ has all the qualities you need in a 
—— ! OldPlatinumGold ) Ofer = P ~ari . 

SS : or Silver Trinkets, | sentb}h, == shirt blouse—a good appearance 
] S— Cive Plate, Jewels, ete.) return SSS when made up, comfortable 
SB G]I —S> ‘ ith lichtness. gives long 

/ == ! x raser, Goldsmi _ warmth with lightness, gives lon 
j A sOldsmith &c WS i a 
ZA SS and hard wear, stands the ‘* wash- 
Z . , SS i, tub test, and—doesn't cost a 
GY > Pp lot. Then, of course, in 

YY j WT fi Lawrie & Smith's real 

WT | 





Scotch Wincey you are not 
restricted in any way to 
patterns—you have indeed 
a very widerange of choice. 
Lawrie & Smith also sella 
Scotch Wincey made from 
ilk and wool—a combina- 








BEETLES— 


Beetle coming into 








) giving the absolute maximum 
of downiness and warmth—and 
this is particularly suitable for 
naking ladies’ and children’s 
slumber suits, men's pyjamas, &c, 


.——- (Pr 


| Proper contact with 

AN ka\ “ Keating’s”——_ DIES! 

eas Id in Tins, not loose, 
Id., 3d., 6d., 1/- 









“4 . [he pricesare extremely moderate. 

To KILL Beetles and \ requir In Wincey they range ir = toid 
' \ all household insects : i i #2 iat eal  ieinlen 
) \ USE :- a yard, andins} and wool tabrics 


from 1/11 ayard. Send to-day to 

\ re Lawrie & Smith, Scotch Wincey 
House, Ayr, Scotland, and patterns 

plendid materials will be sent 
s, post free. Lawrie & Smith 

also have a very large stock of fine woollen delaines 
ind cotton fabrics of every description. 





and prices of these 
direct to your addr 
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PATRONIZED BY 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. | 


ee EEE TIES) “sm 
‘s/lepen CELE IGE”, A fh 
GREETS, 1 











Prudential Real 

Seamless Woven 

Reversible Half- 
Guinea 


FREE RUG, 
400,000 


CIVEN AWAY | GIVEN AWAY ! 


é Absolutely 
Give Away 
t Two Car- 
pets Two Rugs‘: 
‘Ss 


Repeat Orders received 
from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhoim. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
I ' Relvir 

{ | Cox. 

sixteen years, aaceg - 


twelve years.” 
Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Sorpete. jmoastheses, Lag ae nn ed rinew and Cotton L any abo 


Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Lin ,» Cu FB 













The “SILKRITE ” "fui tii" 













The LEEDS BARCAIN CO. 5 Richmond Rd., Leeds. 











Then b 
X} POWDERS 





BAEN £5 A WEEK ! 


Le 


WoRMS., 


so 


>< >< x Oe 


6d. & 1 
~@ii FH PROSSER € 
x ph BIRMINGHAM 

















“The ‘ Silkrite’ Pen would be Delightfully SILKY Writer. 
cheap at five times the price.’ . : eller utile 


means of the “QUIK” DOG 


fom free for 


















ost Free, if when wri! 


post 
free 


free 1/6 


5 Years’ 
Guarantee. 


ise Spring 








PAGE-DAVIS scnoon, 
Dent. Q.2, 133 OXFORD ST., LONDON, 




















COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “The Quiver,” 


AND WHERE” 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Ar 
é/yame 


Address 





Ag Dat of Birthday 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. 


I enclose 
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‘EN Jacksons’ | a Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer 7 


world-famous 
Hate, all one price - 3/9 In Scotch-made 


a Boo - 106 | | Brogue Shoes or Boots 
ACS. % RAINCOATS, 21/-& 3O/- 








nin Style, Fit and Service such the Golfer or Pedestrian will find 
s rarely found oe ei y are moderate in price . 
he i . > 
F, irate fo YOU "LL wear Jacksons’. | every quality that he or she needs. 
nd at these prices 7 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE seer. Norwells celebrated “ Perth brogues are 
[MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. ic made only from the finest selected Scotch- 
oer i a i tanned hand-dressed leather, 
B bes should y by post from npcoce oo | the styles are always 
Stvle Book sent d t. Fit style guar » @ 







Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria WW. orks, Stockport fresh and up-to-date, and 





every pair wears to the 


a 
=a 


last stitch. 
Two splendid examples 


given here. 


Brogues for Men. 


pa 


stages 21/- 
a 16/6 


} lependable 


Send for a bunch of patterns to-day of Nor © 
| orwells 
WINC-A-DEEN ‘ t + t 

the genuine old-fashioned Scotch Wincey. | Per h Boo S 


[he finest material sold for making under- 




















wear, children’s wear, o1 The ‘‘Perth’’ Grampian 
f ") lumber wear. And there Buckle Brogue Shoe. 
> is nothing better than \ 
» 


an mM Wine- a-deen for gentle 
J ey UN\ men’s shirts or pyjamas. 
® ),) Y ou can boil W inc-a 
WV) deen when you wash it. 
y You can almost scorch it ( ‘a 15/6 
nf when you dry it (it’s not 
a bit like flannelette that 
; 














\ id a y br 
way). The colours are ; , , y mur 4 
\ fast and fadeless. It is ee or st P.O., and we will mail t ts 
Nii] supple in the finish and 

wu) { drapes like the softest of Remember, we guarantee you 
J) ~~ French Voile. absolute and complete satisfaction 
; : 1m" or your money returned in full. 

V4} per yard D. NORWELL @ SON, ' 

t-ind16 
16), 114, and 26 Perth, Scotland. ‘ 
; boc 
, — 
PATRICK THOMSON, Ltd., EDINBURGH. a 
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CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
SHAKESPEARE 


An illustrated Shakespeare, well printe d, with an introduction to 
the plays and poems, and the necessary notes upon the plays, 
at a cheap price, has been in demand. In * Cassell’s Illustrated 
Shakespeare’ an attempt is made to supply the need. Illus- 
trations of scenes in the plays greatly enhance the attractiveness 
of the pages. The introduction is an abridgment of the late 
Dr F urnivall’s famous essay on Shakespeare's l ite and Work, 
and the notes are abridgments of those written by Dr. Furnivall 


and Mr. John Munro for the * Century Shakesp are.” 


With 64 Illustrations of Scenes in the Plays. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, and top head band, 5/-; 
half-leather, 6/6 net. 
Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 
Published by Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
THEE 
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WHAT THINGS ARE COMING TO 


An Article that will Appeal to All who are 
nage the Trend of the Times 
1imless que stions thrust upon us 
and hustling age, none is more 
insistent cry of the man or 
nands to know what “ things are 





- ewer is really not far to seek; but it must 
ople who are so busily asking 
estion are tl ery ones who will not be able 

rstand the answer, however patiently 

y try to explain it to them. 
ht for the men and women 


ised that the p 


"avec "rig 
are preparing themselves, and their children, 
tions of life and work. 





t future conditi 
h preparation must of necessity 


methods of such 
nust move with the times. Fifty years 





rtv years, even—the father who had insured 

ra d round sum comforted himself 

id made ample provision for his children, 

his life, by paying the stipulated 

conspired against himself, and tacitly 
intage of his own death. 

vith equal generosity and much 


n, he insures, not against his 
it t for his children’s life. 

provides for them in a most sane and healthy 

nging, by insurance, for their education 

or endowing them 


ind colle ges, 


given age—say twenty-one or twenty-three— 

mp sum that is to be paid down in solid 

it the psychological moment when it is needed 
start in life 

is privilege to remember that, according to 

yurse of nature, this auspicious moment 


years in advance of the 





r more 
irer himself will cease to play his 
of life. 
dea that wise insurance is a proposi- 
+ J } } 7 
t death, is taking firm hold of 





d far-seeing women; and it 
ught that insurance pre- 

| l ive much more to do with 
( iniversities, and chambers of 
e than with probate duties and the doleful 


! 1 ter is born into the family, 
t earliest thoughts is, “‘ What can we 
lo f I I Can we pay down a 
to him 
or she 

must 


und thus secure 

when he 
years ? Or 
ind purchase the 


ents of {2 18s. ? 


nt of 41 
ity-three 
t t more slowly, ¢ 


W rly paym 

1! ide upon an Educational 

. a premium of 415 per 

ixteen year ure to the child an income 

ra ur successive years trom 
t 

t ughly well worth the 

cry thoug ag and 

firm tl , given 

COTE yar 





l and business 
t from the pr opo sitions 

and fullest par 
othet equally san 
ted to all who write 
artment C, Norwi 


Beatty Purity 
and Health 


Of Skin and Hair 








Promoted by 


Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


To maintain the purity and 
beauty of the complexion, 
the health of the scalp and 
hair, the softness and white 


ness of the hands and nails, 


Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are invalu- 
able. Purest, sweetest and 
most economical for toilet, 
bath and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
here. Sample of each with 32-p. book free 

e us from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, Charter- 
house Sq London; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, 

umictrg VN s.W Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, 
SOM?) Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay ; Pot- 
SHAVING] ter D. &C. Cory le props., Boston. U.6.4 


STICK og” Tender-faced men shave in comfort with 
Cuticura Soap Shay ing Stick. @uaate free. 
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a A Selection of 
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COCOA DRINKER’S 
WISDOM 


Leads to the use of FRY’S PURE COCOA 
as a stimulant on all occasions requiring one. It 
is also a permanent strengthener, toning the body up 
to special requirements and bracing nerves and mental 

power effectively. 


PURE 
Fry’S preakrast Cocoa 


MAKES FOR BUOYANT HEALTH 








MAKERS TO 
H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, AND TO THE PEOPLE 
FOR NEARLY TWO HUNDRED YEARS 








A Pleasant Way et 


Health. 


Wl oe NY 
; 4 
« . is No special diet no drugs no loss of time —just a 
NOS 4 glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 
ENO’S 


“FRUIT SALT” 


betore breaktast This 1 th natural way This well. 
Withee @ioelLiis known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body's filter 

HEALTH-CIVING ith this important organ working properly the blood 
PLEASANT. COOLING. becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 
OGrat Cee? restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 

& INVIGORATING. appetite and good digestion are sure to follow 
Eno's — Fruit Salt never causes griping or weaken.ng 
The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator, 
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AND YOUR DRESS 
OR SUIT 


WE WILL RETURN ITCARRL 

PAID, BEAUTIFULLY DRY- 

CLEANED AND READY POR 
LONG-TIME WEAR 


BEST QUALITY WORK 


Carnage or postage paici ane way on 
everything 


DIGESTIVE Clarks Dye Works 
34 Ffalicrott Ra 
The Premier Biscuit of Great Reclard " 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHAROT 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


eis Mins WHITE 
THROAT, sie = BLUE 


VOICE, 4] CATARRH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS. TEACHERS. & 
Z- 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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